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Proposed Cuna Budget 


for fiscal year closing February 28, 1947 


based on six-cent dues schedule 


National Association will recommend to the Association’s national di- 


Pictienat as is the budget the executive committee of the Credit Union 


rectors at their meeting in Madison, May 11-12, 1946. 


Income: 
Dues—Current Year........ 
Dues—Previous 
Miscellaneous Income 


Services—CUNA Mutual 
Services—Bonding 
Services- 


TOTAL 
Expenses: 
@. Executive: 

National Board Meeting 


INCOME 


Travel Other 
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Services—CUNA Supply........... 


RRS ra eee re 


Executive Committee Meetings..... 
Sub-Committee Meetings........... 
Executive Salaries ...........scece: 





TTT TTT TTT $99,900 


@ Organization & Education Department: 


Canadian Office Salary 
Canadian Office Expense 


District of Columbia Office Expense 


Field Force S: Mari a gaa prarshoranatares ye 


Field Force 
@ Office: 
Auditing 


Insurance 
Legal & Legislative 
Maintenance 


Postage 

Rent, Light and Heat 

Salary—Office 

Telephone and Telegraph 
€. Taxes: 

Social Security 

Unemployment Insurance 
@ Reserve Fund 


TOTAL EXPENSES 


First Checks In 


Tue New York Strate Credit Union 
League, the North Dakota Credit 
Union League, and the Massachusetts 
CUNA Association were the first three 
leagues to send in checks to be ap- 
plied on their Credit Union National 
Association dues for the fiscal year 
beginning March 1, 1946. 


What, Oh What, To Do 
In April 


@ File Form 990 with your Collector 
of Internal Revenue. Although credit 
unions are exempt from paying in- 
come tax, they must file this return, 


2 


District of Columbia Office Salary... 


Furniture & Fixtures............... 


a 


I, con idea eabuuslae Wen 


a 
cee eee eee ere eee eee eee eerste eeeeeeeeeeseeseeeseses 


eeoeeeereeer eee eeeeeeereeeeeeseeseesesesesesese 


500 
3,040 





soesethaseeentaundeueasanedn $99,900 


which is due on or before May 15 
(that is, “the 15th day of the 5th month 
following the close of” fiscal year). 
@ Plan a stepped-up publicity pro- 
gram to prevent that summer slump. 
@ Advertise vacation loans. 

@ Advertise spring cleaning loans. 
@ And perhaps your credit union of- 
fice needs sprucing up, too. 


You Learn Patience 


A Wurrte Howse visitor asked Roose- 
velt, “Mr. President, how in the world 
did you acquire such patience—with 
all the bores you meet in a day?” 
The President replied: “You acquire 
patience after you’ve spent two years 
learning to wiggle your big toe again.” 
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Credit Union 


In Court 


Graphic and amusing story of 


annual meeting 


HE COURT ROOM was hushed 

as I entered and took my place 
among the other witnesses. It was my 
first time in police court. Nervously 
I fingered a rack of rubber stamps 
bearing such labels as: “Accused com- 
mitted for trial,’ “Bail forfeited,” 
“Convicted of above charge.” A flood 
of light from a battery of spotlights at 
the back of the court room caused me 
to draw back quickly as the people 
tittered! 


“Exhibits” Distributed 


Exhibit “A”—Financial statement 
for the first year of operation of the 
Vancouver Police Credit Union, was 
distributed at the door. 

Exhibit “B”—Brince, Official publi- 
cation of the Credit Union National 
Association, was also distributed. 

D. McLean presented counsel for 
the credit union and outlined its early 
history. In November, 1944, six 
“prowlers” and four traffic officers met 
and applied for the charter, which was 
granted on December 12. C. W. Mc- 
Kay, secretary-treasurer, was called 
to the stand to present his evidence. 
Pertinent facts brought out indicated 
that the accused credit union had a 
membership of 166, $8,832 paid on 
shares, and had made loans during the 
year totaling $9,560. Said credit union 
carries insurance with Cuna Mutual 
Insurance Co. on all loans and sav- 
ings (shares). During the year one 
member had died, leaving his widow 
in embarrassing financial _ straits. 
The insurance had paid $65 to meet 
the amount of her husband’s savings. 
The credit union had completed a 
year of successful operation and the 





Lin Brown is field worker for the University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver. She is also 
one of the leaders in the development of an 
experiment in rural cooperative living. This 
story is reprinted from The Fisherman, pub- 
lished in Vancouver. 
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Credit Union 


Vancouver Police 


by Lin Brown 


directors were recommending that 
three percent be paid on shares and 
10 percent patronage refund to bor- 
rowers. 

Second witness, K. W. McLean, 
stated that a total of 56 loans had 
been made; 19 to pay doctor bills, 7 
to pay taxes, 7 for home improve- 
ments, the remainder for a variety of 
purposes. Finance companies lost vic- 
tims in six cases when the treasurer 
had been able to prove that the credit 
union offered much better rates. 


A Complete Loss 

Third witness, C. MacDonald, ad- 
mitted that the operating costs of the 
credit union had been 32 percent. He 
explained that the cost of bonding the 
treasurer had been a complete loss as 
nothing has happened to him. How- 
ever, the union planned to do the same 
thing this year. There was still hope. 

A. Rossiter took the stand to de- 
scribe the efforts of the educational 
committee to persuade the credit un- 
ion members to part with their hard- 
earned money. His remarks indicated 
that this committee had encouraged 
members to borrow. 

The suggestion that the membership 
be enlarged to include wives and chil- 
dren drew a storm of protest from the 
floor. Irate husbands and fathers 
leaped to their feet to accuse the cred- 
it union of urging women and children 
to rush into debt. Mr. Rossiter re- 
counted a case in the Teachers’ Credit 
Union where a girl had borrowed to 
buy a bicycle. At the end of a year 
she had not only repaid her loan, but 
had added $100 to her share account 
and established the habit of regular 
saving. 


Estate Loans Illustrated 
G. Butcher, president of the B. C. 
Credit Union League, explained a plan 
whereby a member of a credit union 
may acquire, in effect, a free insurance 


policy. The member borrows up to 
$1,000 which he immediately has cred- 
ited to his share account. The in- 
surance which the credit union car- 
ries on savings pays this amount to 
his beneficiary in case of death or 
total disability. In the same eventu- 
ality, the balance of his loan is paid 
off by the loan insurance. In a few 
years the dividends paid on his share 
account completely cancel the interest 
he paid on the original loan; the re- 
sult: a free insurance policy of $1,000. 

The credit union then re-enacted 
the crime of boring the members with 
a lengthly election and attempts at 
railroading. This was followed by Ex- 
hibit C—the film, “Peoples Bank,” 
presenting in dramatic form the story 
of how a small western community or- 
ganized a credit union. An animated 
diagram demonstrated the operation 
of the credit union. The connection 
between the credit union and the larg- 
er cooperative movement with its 
great marketing associations, giant oil 
refineries and co-op stores was im- 
pressed upon the people. 

Exhibit D—One credit union pass 
book with a small round hole com- 
pletely through the corner. It had been 
carried in the left-hand breast pocket 
of a member while on duty. It had 
served to deflect an otherwise fatal 
bullet. 

Final witness, Mr. Switzer, the Dep- 
uty Inspector of Credit Unions, really 
turned the case in favor of the credit 
union. He closed his brief remarks 
with a little poem of his own com- 
posing: 


What We Offer 


Save up all your nickels, 
Save up all your dimes, 
They'll come in very handy 
In the good old summer time; 


Just use your credit union 
To save up all your dough 
And borrow if you need it 
When you have some place to go. 


You'll learn a lot about it 
In a wholesome sort of way, 
By using its facilities 

To help you day by day. 


Perhaps you’re independent 
Of the service of this plan, 
But your cooperation 

May help some other man. 


So this is what we offer 
In this credit union plan: 
A chance to build your coffers 
Through a brotherhood of man. 


So save up all your nickels 

And save up all your dimes, 
And we'll all be very happy 
In the good old summer time. 
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250 Per Cent Loan Increase 


Steady flow of promotional material largely responsible 
for great progress made by California school credit union 


250 PER CENT increase in 
loans outstanding in a little 
over 18 months is the record 


of the Kern County School Employees 
Federal Credit Union, Bakersfield, 
California. On December 31, 1945, it 
had $12,156 in loans—out of $15,120 
in assets. On May 31, 1944, its loans 
outstanding were $4,815. 

While this growth was without 
doubt partly caused by the growing 
demand for loans generally, the sus- 
tained promotional program inaugu- 
rated by E. Ben Evans, then president 
of the credit union, must be given due 
credit. 

About that program Mr. Evans re- 
ports: 

“Our field of membership includes 
all school employees of the entire 
county of Kern, a large county with an 
area of 8,003 square miles. Conse- 
quently we carry on quite a bit of 
business by mail, and most of our pub- 
licity in the outlying schools must be 
done entirely by mail. A series of 


leaflets have been sent out to all 
schools of the county, sometimes in 
quantity for distribution to each in- 
dividual teacher, and sometimes single 
copies for posting on bulletin boards. 


Principally Responsible 


“The School Bulletin sent to all 
teachers in the county has carried 
frequent articles about the credit 
union, announcements have been 
made at various teachers’ meetings, 
and printed blotters from Cuna have 
been distributed. Although there 
seems to be a general trend toward 
lending, we feel that these activities 
and leaflets are principally responsible 
for the great increase in outstanding 
loans in our credit union. 

“The first leaflet, the letter with the 
text omitted (see cut), was sent to all 
principals and superintendents along 
with another sheet telling about the 
credit union. 

“California put into effect a new 
retirement law for teachers a year ago 


last fall, so we took advantage of that 
fact in sending out postcards and 
leaflets on the subject. 

“Shortly before election day we 
sent out blue leaflets about voting. 

“During December a green sheet 
asking if Santa needs help was dis- 
tributed. 

“After our annual meeting a sheet 
of highlights from the meeting went 
out. 

“Small colored, folded leaflets titled 
‘The Little Man Who’s Always There,’ 
featuring a mimeograph ad-insert of 
the Little Man under the Umbrella, 
were handed to all teachers attending 
the county teachers’ institute in Feb- 
ruary. Cuna blotters were distributed 
later in the spring, and then we com- 
pleted the year with a pink leaflet 
showing a drawing of McTavish blow- 
ing a bagpipe. It says: 

NO McTAVISH 

WAS EVER LAVISH 
EXCEPT IN PRAISE 

OF CREDIT UNION WAYS! 
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Telegram 


L_] 
LJ 
Night Letter 


Day Letter 


TELEGRAM 


Cc. U. [| 
P.D.Q. 
R.S.V.P. cs 





TO: 


ALL SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
KERN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


POST THIS MESSAGE 





FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS LOANED TO SCHOOL PERSONNEL OF KERN COUNTY WITHOUT 
LOSS OF A DIME BY YOUR CREDIT UNION SINCE ORGANIZATION STOP THANK YOU FOR 
YOUR HELP IN ACHIEVING THIS MILESTONE STOP PLEASE ADVISE SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
TO INVESTIGATE YOUR CREDIT UNION WHEN IN NEED OF LOANS STOP KINDLY 


KERN COUNTY SCHOOL EMPLOYEES FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 


E. BEN EVANS, GOLDIE B. INGLES, JAMES MCPHERSON, 
L. C. SUTLIFF, DOROTHY M. GIBSON, EVELYN WESTLUND, 
GEORGE HARPER, EMMA BUCKMASTER, PERCY CHAMBERLAIN, 
MARY RITCHIE, OPAL LANE, FLORENCE MCCULLEN, 
ROSCOE MORGAN, WALTER E. SHORE 








(With apologies to Ogden Nash 
Whose poems merit lots of cash) 

Trust McTavish to find the best deal 
in the country! He compared loan 
costs, and he has been singing our 
praises ever since. 

“The leaflet then gives figures to 
prove the point. 


Filing Folders 


“This year we sent out filing folders 
to all school principals. The folders 
contained a selection of credit union 
informative material and were accom- 
panied by a letter which suggested 
that they be placed in the school files, 
so that the material could be readily 
located whenever questions were 
asked. The names of the treasurer 
and assistant treasurer were also given 
with detailed information as to how 
and when they could be reached by 
mail and by phone. 

“We also distributed about 1,500 
copies of the Cuna blotter ‘Ouch!’ 
and have continued to publish news 
stories in the School Bulletin. 

“Abridged copies of our latest an- 
nual report were distributed in quan- 
tities, and a leaflet calling attention to 
our progress was posted (see cut). 
The telegram (above) explains itself. 


Most of the Time 


“I believe we must attribute a part 
of our increase in loans to the end of 
the war and to the fact that we raised 
the loan limit from $350 to $800 to 
$1,000 (the last raise in December, 
1945), but I am sure that a good share 
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is due to our publicity. Our treasurer 
usually asks individuals how they 
happened to come to the credit union, 
and the answer most of the time is that 
they saw one of our bulletins. 

“We have found Tue Bripce very 
helpful in our publicity work, and we 
have made good use of the mimeo- 
graph ad-inserts.” 

The moral of all this seems to be: 
“It pays to advertise and now is the 
time for school credit unions, espe- 
cially, to begin to plan their fall pro- 
grams.” As a matter of fact now is 
the time for all credit unions to make 
full use of all the talent they have 
and can obtain to see that they render 
the maximum amount of service. 

And, “Make no little plans.” 
satisfied only with great results. 


S. S. “Edward A. Filene’’ 


EXPLORATORY LETTERS FROM BRIDGE in 
regard to the war service rendered by 
the S.S. “Edward A. Filene” (see 
June, 1944, Bripce, page 128) brought 
the following report from R. J. Claro, 
operating manager, American-West 
African Lines, Inc., Agent for United 
States of America War Shipping Ad- 
ministration: 

“The S.S. Edward A. Filene was 
delivered to our company for opera- 
tion as General Agents for the War 
Shipping Administration at the St. 
Johns River Shipbuilding Company, 
Jacksonville, Florida, on April 20th, 
1944. The vessel completed five voy- 
ages and is now on her sixth voyage. 


Be 


On all voyages the Edward A. Filene 
operated throughout the world, par- 
ticularly in the European and Pacific 
Theaters, carrying both outward and 
homeward strategic materials vital to 
the national war effort, and we natu- 
rally are very proud of our association 
with the vessel. 

“We may say that the Edward A. 
Filene left Norfolk, Virginia, on Au- 
gust 24th, 1945, for the Central Pacific 
and has been operating in that area in 
a shuttle service for account of the 
U.S. Navy since that time.” 


Tenney Back 


Wic.iaM B. Tenney, Credit Union Na- 
tional Association field secretary, who 
has been with the United States Ma- 
rines since the fall of 1942, is once 
more a civilian. While with the Ma- 
rines Bill served in Okinawa and 
Leyte. 

For the time being he is stationed 
in Madison, for a period of reorienta- 
tion, but he will shortly return to his 
work with credit unions on the West 
Coast, which was interrupted by the 
war. 


Scored 64 


AFTER MARCH BrincE went to press we 
received report from Valley Stream 
Teachers Federal Credit Union, Val- 
ley Stream, New York, that it scored 
64 on the credit union rating sheet 
published on page 8 of January 
Bripce. This was the seventh highest 
score turned in. 
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WELL PLANNED audit pro- 
gram makes auditing easier 
and more sure to cover all 

essential points. Here is an audit out- 
line submitted by George L. Eggi- 
mann, assistant treasurer of the Shell- 
Wood River Federal Credit Union, 
Wood River, Illinois, which should be 
of special interest to new auditing 
and supervisory committees as they 
make their first audits. Others will no 
doubt find helpful items. Although 
prepared for Federal credit unions this 
outline has in almost all its para- 
graphs general application. 


How to Audit 


Assets 
@ 1. How should cash on hand, petty cash 
and cash in the bank be verified? 

(1) Cash on Hand 

The cash in the cash box or cash 
drawer should be counted at the end 
of each month, or at the time of the 
audit, and the total checked with the 
amount of the Change Fund. Any per- 
sonal checks that have been cashed 
should be reported to the Treasurer, 
as the cashing of personal checks 
should not be permitted. 

(2) Petty Cash 

A Petty Cash Fund of $10 is usu- 
ally maintained to pay for expendi- 
tures of $1 or less. The cash disburse- 
ment vouchers should be totaled to 
determine the amount of the expendi- 
tures. The difference between the to- 
tal of the vouchers and the set amount 
of $10 should represent the amount 
of cash remaining in the Petty Cash 
Fund. 

(3) Cash in bank 

All cash receipts vouchers and cash 
disbursement vouchers should be 
checked with the Cash Receipts and 
Disbursements journal. 

Check cash receipts vouchers with 
deposits as shown on bank statement. 

Run tapes on the receipts and dis- 
bursement columns to determine if the 
totals as shown at the end of the 
month are correct. 

Examine cash receipts to determine 
if deposits are made at regular inter- 
vals and intact. The usual time allowed 
is 48 hours between the time of the 
receipt and the time of the deposit. 

Check all disbursements to deter- 
mine if they are supported by loan 
applications, applications for share 
withdrawals, invoices, or cash dis- 
bursed vouchers. 

Check cash disbursed for loans or 
share withdrawals with membership 


cards to verify signatures of the mem- 
bers. Also check endorsements on 
checks with membership cards. 

All checks deposited or converted 
to cash to replenish the Change Fund 
should be endorsed by either the 
treasurer or assistant treasurer. The 
bank should be instructed not to ac- 
cept checks unless they bear the above 
endorsements. 

Examine checks to determine if they 
have been signed and countersigned 
by the proper officials of the credit 
union. Also verify signatures with au- 
thorization card kept by the bank. 

Check reconciliation of bank state- 

ment prepared by the treasurer. A 
tape should be run on the outstanding 
checks. Any old outstanding checks 
should be called to the attention of 
the treasurer. 
@ 2. How should investments made by the 
Credit Union, such as U.S. Bonds and 
Loans to other Credit Unions be verified? 
What is section 7 (7) of the Federal Credit 
Union Act? 

The minutes of the Board of Direc- 
tors should be examined to determine 
if such investments have been ap- 
proved. 

The serial number of bonds and cer- 
tificates should be checked at inter- 
vals to determine if the credit union 
is in full possession of these invest- 
ments. If any of these investments 
have been offered as security for the 
purchase of “E” Bonds to be sold by 
the credit union, or to obtain funds 
to loan members of the credit union, 
the credit union should have in its 
possession the proper receipts to show 
that such investments are being held 
by the Federal Reserve Bank or banks 
from which the loan was obtained. 

Examine the investments to deter- 
mine if the credit union has satisfac- 
tory evidence of legal title to its in- 
vestments. 

If investments have been made by 
the credit union, determine if such in- 
vestments are within the limits of sec- 
tion 7 (7) of the Federal Credit Un- 
ion Act. 

If loans are made to Other Credit 
Union, the credit union making the 
loan should have in its possession a 
resolution adopted by the Board of 
Directors obtaining the loan author- 
izing the officials of the credit union 
to request the loan. 

Section 7 (7) of the Federal Credit 
Union Act reads as follows: 

“A Federal Credit Union shall have 
the power to invest its funds (a) in 
loans exclusively to members; (b) 
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in obligations of the United States of 
America, or securities fully guaran- 
teed as to principal and interest there- 
by; (c) in accordance with rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Gover- 
nor. in loans to other credit unions in 
the total amounts not exceeding 25 
per centum of its paid-in and unim- 
paired capital and surplus; (d) and in. 
shares or accounts of Federal Savings 
and Loan Associations.” 

@ 3. What should be done to determine 
if the General Ledger is in balance? 

A trial balance should be prepared 
to determine if all of the accounts are 
in balance. 

Tapes should ‘be run on shares and 
loans accounts to determine if the to- 
tals agree with the balances of these 
accounts in the general ledger. 

If subsidiary ledgers are kept for 
any accounts such as insurance pre- 
miums paid by the credit union, Notes 
Payable, Accounts Payable, a tape 
should be run on these ledgers and the 
total checked with the balances of con- 
trolling accounts in General Ledger. 
@ 4. How should loans made during the 
period covered by the audit be verified? 
What is section 11 (d) and 7 (5) of the 
Federal Credit Union Act? 

(a) All loan applications should be 
checked to determine if they have 
been properly executed, signed by the 
borrower, and approved by the Credit 
Committee. 

(b) Notes fully completed and 
properly signed. Signatures on the 
notes should be verified with the 
membership cards. Also a_ check 
should be made with the employment 
office to verify employment with the 
company. 

(c) Check the loans with the indi- 
vidual loan accounts to be sure the 
proper amount of the loan has been 
charged against the borrower. 

(d) Check signatures of the mem- 
bers of the Credit Committee on loan 
applications. 

(e) Check signatures on loan ap- 
plications with membership cards, and 
endorsements on checks for all com- 
pleted loans. 

(f) Check collateral such as furni- 
ture or automobiles given as security 
on secured loans to be sure that a 
mortgage has been filed. A white 
mortgage release card should be in 
the files to indicate that the mortgage 
has been filed with the Recorder of 
Deeds in the county in which the bor- 
rower resides. All mortgages should 
be filed within 10 days from the date 
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on which they have been completed. 

(g) Check insurance policies to de- 
termine if collateral is sufficiently 
covered by insurance. 

(h) Check applications to be sure 
that loans made to officers, directors 
and committee members have not 
been made in excess of their shares. 

(i) Check applications to deter- 
mine if any loans have been endorsed 
by officers, directors or committee 
members of the credit union. 

(j) Check applications to be sure 
that all loans have been made within 
the limitations as to amount and time 
prescribed by sections 11(d) and 7 
(5) of Fed. Cr. Un. Act. 

(k) Sections 11 (d) and 7 (5) of the 
Federal Credit Union Act read as fol- 
lows: “The Credit Committee shall 
hold such meetings as the business of 
- the Federal Credit Union may require 
and not less frequently than once a 
month to consider applications for 
loans. No loans shall be made unless 
approved by a majority of the entire 
committee and by all of the members 
of the committee who are present at 
the meeting at which the application 
is considered. All applications shall 
set forth the purpose for which the 
loan is desired, the security, if any, 
and such data as may be required. 

“The Federal Credit Union shall 
make loans with maturities not ex- 
ceeding two years to its members for 
provident or productive purposes up- 
on such terms and conditions as 
provided in the bylaws and as the 
credit committee may approve, at 
rates of interest not exceeding 1 per 
centum per month on unpaid balances 
(inclusive of all charges incident to 
making the loan): Provided, That no 
loans to a director, officer, or member 
of a committee shall exceed the 
amount of his holdings in the Federal 
Credit Union as represented by shares 
thereof. No director, officer or com- 
mittee member shall endorse for bor- 
rowers. A horrower may repay his 
loan, prior to maturity, in whole or in 
part on any business day.” 

@ 5. What check should be made of the 
Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment account? 

A check should be made at inter- 
vals to determine if all items charged 
to this account are in the possession 
of the credit union. A complete list 
should be prepared and kept as an in- 
ventory of these items. 

@ 6. How should Other Assets be verified? 

All items charged to this account 
should be examined to be sure that 
they cannot be charged to some ac- 
count under the regular classification 
of accounts as outlined on the Finan- 
cial and Statistical Report. 


Liabilities 
@. 1. How should Accounts Payable be 
verified ? 
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All items credited to this account 
should be examined to be sure that 
the corresponding debit has been 
made to the proper account. If an 
Accounts Payable Ledger is kept, a 
tape should be run on the individual 
accounts, and the total checked with 


-control account in general ledger. 


@ 2. How should Notes Payable be veri- 
fied ? 

The minutes of the Board of Direc- 
tors should be examined to determine 
if the borrowing of money has been 
approved by the board. The bank or 
holder of the note or notes should be 
contacted to verify the balance of this 
account. 

@ 3. How should Dividends Authorized be 
verified ? 

The minutes of the annual meeting 
should be examined to be sure that 
the rate of dividend being paid is the 
same as that voted by the members at 
the annual meeting. 

The dividend work sheet should be 
checked to determine if the share 
months are correct; also, verify the 
totals of the share months, and the 
extensions on the sheet. The amount 
of the dividends credited to the indi- 
viduals’ share accounts should be 
checked with the member’s account 
card to ascertain if the correct amount 
has been credited to the account of 
each member. A tape should be run 
on the extensions on the dividend 
work sheet to be sure that the correct 
amount has been credited to the Divi- 
dends Authorized account. 

@ 4. How should the Shares Account be 
verified ? 

Cash receipt vouchers should be 
checked with the members’ account 
ecards to determine if the correct 
amount and correct account has been 
credited with the deposits. Cash dis- 
bursed vouchers for share withdraw- 
als, or transfers of shares to loan ac- 
counts should be verified in the same 
manner. All transfers of shares to 
loan accounts must be supported by 
an Authorization for Application of 
Shares to Loans, and have the ap- 
proval of the credit committee, co- 
makers, and/or endorsers on the loan. 
All disbursements for share with- 
drawals that reduces the share bal- 
ance to an amount less than loan li- 
ability must be supported by an Ap- 
plication for Share Withdrawal, and 
have the approval of the credit com- 
mittee, co-maker and/or endorser. 





Tapes should be run on the mem- 
bers’ account cards, and the totals 
checked with the Shares Account in 
the general ledger. 


@ 1. How should the following Income 
Accounts be verified? 


a. Interest on Loans 

b. Income from Investments 

c. Other Income 

(a) Interest on Loans: 

Cash Receipt Vouchers should be 
checked with the Interest on Loans 
column in the Cash Receipts and Dis- 
bursements Journal, to determine if 
the credit has been made to the proper 
account. Members account cards 
should be inspected to ascertain if 
interest has been calculated correctly. 

(b) Income from Investments: 

A schedule of the investments 
should be prepared. This schedule 
should show the dates, serial numbers, 
kind of investments, and interest or 
dividend rates of the investments. The 
income should be set up on a monthly, 
or semi-annual basis so that when 
checks are received the amount of the 
checks can be checked with the sched- 
ule to ascertain if the interest or div- 
idends have been calculated correctly. 

Cash Receipt vouchers should be 
checked with the Cash Receipts and 
Disbursements Journal to be sure that 
the correct amount and account has 
received credit. 

(c) Other Income: 

All items credited to this account 
should be verified to be sure that they 
could not be credited to one of the 
regular classified accounts. The charge 
for new pass books to replace books 
that have been lost is credited to this 
account. 

Expenses 


@ 1. How should Expense items be veri- 
fied ? 


The minutes of the Boatd of Direc- 
tors should be examined to be sure 
that all expenditures have been ap- 
proved by the board. The minutes of 
the annual meeting should also be 
examined to be sure that the salary 
of the treasurer, and the amount for 
Educational expenses have the ap- 
proval of the members at the annual 
meeting. All disbursements for ex- 
penditures must be supported by an 
invoice or memorandum approved by 
the Board of Directors. 


Verification of Pass Books 


This should be a continuous process, 
and should be carried on by the Su- 
pervisory Committee. If the pass 
books cannot be deposited in a special 
locked box to which only members of 
the Supervisory Committee have ac- 
cess, verification forms must be sent 
to the members. These verification 
forms should be sent to a staggered 

(Continued on page 22) 
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What A bout it? - 


Death Claims 


QUESTION (FROM OHIO): 
OUR CREDIT UNION is operating strictly 
on a payroll deduction plan and in 
the case of a death of an employee, say 
on November 10, for instance, we 
would make a payroll deduction from 
his wages for the first half of Novem- 
ber and as our railroad makes payroll 
deductions for numerous organizations 
it usually takes them from two to 
three weeks before they make the 
remittance. Please advise if we are 
within our rights to make claims for 
any money deducted from the em- 
ployee up to the time of his death 
regardless of whether we have actu- 
ally received the money. We do get 
a list from the company which says 
the money has been collected and it 
appears to us that if the deduction has 
actually been made from the payroll, 
prior to the death of the member, 
then it should be considered as a re- 
payment of the loan. 
ANSWER: 

The payment has, in effect, been 
consummated except for the delay in 
transmitting the funds from the pay- 
roll department to your office. Actu- 
ally, the payroll department has made 
the collection for you during the life 
of the member. At the same time you 
may be sure that any payroll deduc- 
tions which may be made after the 
death of the member should be dis- 
regarded as the liability of the society 
is based on the principal balance re- 
maining unpaid at the time of the 
death of the borrower. 


Size of Loans 


QUESTION (FROM MIssouRI): 

What percentage of an individual's 
income do you consider is the maxi- 
mum that can safely be tied up in 
repayment of loan, installment pur- 
chases, charge account payments, etc. 
For example, if a person earns $200 
monthly how much can he reasonably 
take out of that each month to meet 
payments on all loans, installments, 
charge accounts, and other debts and 
still have sufficient cash income each 
month to meet his daily living ex- 
penses? 

ANSWER: 

No credit union should adopt a hard 
and fast rule, I believe, with regard 
to how much can be loaned safely to 
an individual in accordance with a 
certain percentage of his salary. We 
all know of good credit risks who 














You are invited to submit your questions on 
any credit union problems to this department. 
You are also welcome to contribute your own 
ideas on the answers printed here. What's 
on your mind? 


could borrow up to and even more 
than a hundred percent of their sal- 
ary if they were in a position to make 
this necessary. At the same time we 
know people who are bad risks when 
they only borrow up to five percent 
of their salary. The best rule is to 
consider each case on its own merits. 


What is Superseded Suretyship? 


QUESTION (FROM WISCONSIN): 


What is the Superseded Suretyship 
clause which appears in our bonds on 
the treasurer? We have just switched 
to the Lumbermens bond furnished by 
CUNA. Are we continuously covered 
regardless of the change in compa- 
nies? 

ANSWER: 

A Superseded Suretyship clause is 
a device worked out by insurance 
companies, usually evidenced by in- 
corporation in a policy rider for the 
purpose of making insurance service 
continuous. This is true particularly 
in the bonding field, regardless of the 
change in companies, and subject to 
certain limitations customarily ex- 
pressed in the clause itself. 

The development of a superseded 
suretyship clause arose out of a sales 
resistance problem which was found 
to exist in connection with effectuat- 
ing changes in insurance carriers. The 
carrier already on the particular risk 
would take the position that a change 
in carriers was inadvisable because, 
upon the making of a change, there 
would be a “blank period” during 
which neither the old carrier nor the 
new carrier would be liable, the old 
carrier being relieved because of spe- 
cified limitations in its liability sub- 
sequent to cancellation, and the new 
carrier being relieved because of as- 
suming no liability antecedent to the 
issuance of its policy. The superseded 
suretyship clause was developed with 
a view to curing the situation just 
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noted. Broadly speaking, the super- 
seded suretyship clause does operate 
to give continuous coverage, regard- 
less of the change in companies. 


Selling Calendar Banks 
QUESTION (FROM OHIO): 


Can you please advise in detail how 
other federal credit unions handle 
your calendar banks—-since we under- 
stand that F.D.I.C. forbids the buy- 
ing and selling of merchandise for 
federal credit union members. They’re 
popular here, having been displayed 
at the annual meeting, but we will not 
get any more if we have to give them 
away and charge them to operating 
expenses! If we bought them in the 
name of our officers, would we be 
eligible for the 20 percent discount? 


ANSWER: 


So far as we know there has never 
been any question about the handling 
of calendar banks, by federal or any 
other credit union. So long as your 
credit union is not attempting to make 
a profit on the sale of these calendar 
banks, but is merely handling them 
as a service to others and as a means 
of acquiring members, we think that 
you may do this. 

When you purchase the calendar 
banks you should debit expense and 
when you sell them you should credit 
expense. If these items balance, I 
doubt if there can be any criticism 
of your credit union. 

If these calendar banks are pur- 
chased by your credit union and you 
are a member of the Ohio Credit Un- 
ion League you are entitled to the 20 
percent discount. 


Rewriting Military Loans 
QUESTION (FROM PENNSYLVANIA): 


How do we go about rewriting mil- 
itary loans? 

ANSWER: 

Rewriting of loans of persons in the 
military service should be handled on 
the same basis as the revision of any 
loan, except that the special rules ap- 
plying to persons in the military serv- 
ice would have to be put into effect. 
This means that such loans are ex- 
empt from Regulation W and when a 
veteran returns, his loan can be re- 
newed on any basis insofar as Regu- 
lation W is concerned. Six percent 
per annum would have to be charged 
until the person left the military serv- 
ice when the usual credit union rate 
could be assessed. 
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Charge for Issuing Checks 


QUESTION (FROM ILLINOIS): 

May credit unions charge for serv- 
ices rendered in the following in- 
stances: checks on share accounts, for 
utility bills, insurance premiums, 
charge accounts, etc., frequent with- 
drawals from savings accounts for 
personal use? 


ANSWER: 


A federal credit union may not 
charge for issuing its own check to a 
member in withdrawal of his own 
shares or in payment of a loan. How- 
ever, if outside checks are cashed, you 
may charge what expense is involved. 
In the latter case it should only be an 
exchange account. 


Reserve for Bad Loans 
QUESTION (FROM WEST VIRGINIA): 


A question arose at our last meeting 
as to what, if anything, could be done 
with the reserve for bad loans account. 
It is our understanding that it is only 
to be used to charge off delinquent 
loans. Since organizing ten years ago 
we have not charged off any loans; 
consequently, we have accumulated 
more than $2,500 in our reserve. We 
have only eleven loans more than two 
months delinquent. We feel that the 
money could be used more profitably 
if we were permitted to transfer a 
part of this account to undivided prof- 
its to pay dividends. Is this possible? 


ANSWER: 

According to federal law, reserves 
cannot be used except to charge off 
bad loans, except, further, that it may 
be distributed in case of final liquida- 
tion. See articles XV of your By-laws. 

Many credit unions have had the 
same experience that you have had, 
that is, of having very little need to 
use the reserve. For this reason, we 
are contemplating some legislation 
that will permit us to stop piling up 
these reserves. 


Return of Veteran Treasurer 

QUESTION (FROM PENNSYLVANIA): 

The former treasurer of our credit 
union is returning from the Army. Ac- 
cording to law, what are our obliga- 
tions as to his return with us and as 
the salary is to be set at each annual 
meeting, what can and what cannot be 
done in this respect? 


ANSWER: 


As we understand it, a veteran is 
entitled to the job that he held before 
the war, provided the position he left 
was other than temporary, provided 
he completed his military training 
satisfactorily, provided that he is still 
qualified to perform the duties of the 
position, and provided that he applied 
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for re-employment within 40 days of 
his discharge. 

If you are anticipating the return 
of your veteran treasurer, it might be 
well for the annual meeting to set the 
amount of his salary before he actu- 
ally applies for a job. 


Window Posting Machine 


QUESTION (FROM New JERSEY): 


We noticed in Brince that CUNA 
has advertised the National Window 
Posting Machine in the last few is- 
sues. We understand, however, that 
this machine is only adaptable to those 
credit unions with assets of more than 
one million dollars. We understand, 
likewise, that special approval is need- 
ed from the F.D.LC. before such a 
machine can be installed. We would 
appreciate your confirmation of this 
matter, along with a list of the various 
credit unions employing such methods 
as well as the assets applicable to these 
particular credit unions; also any ac- 
counting procedure you may have to 
take care of this type of bookkeeping. 


ANSWER: 


Whether or not you could use a 
Window Posting Machine economical- 
ly depends entirely on the kind of 
credit union operation that you have. 
This is most useful in a credit union 
that receives cash payments over the 
counter. If you have payroll deduc- 
tions this is not the type of machine 
for you, nor is it economical unless a 
credit union has at least 800 entries a 








Harold Moses, 
Union League (and member Cuna Executive 
Committee) welcomes Canadian Tom Molloy, 


president Louisiana Credit 


Cuna treasurer, to New Orleans. Peering 
over Mr. Moses’ shoulder is Cuna President 
R. A. West. The other kibitzer is E. K. 
Watkins, managing director of Louisiana 
Credit Union League. They were attending 
February meeting of Cuna Executive Com- 
mittee (see March Bridge). 


week. The question of the assets of a 
credit union does not enter into it, 
but rather the number of entries in 
a given period; whether these come 
in through the mail; by payroll de- 
ductions, or over the counter; how 
many members, etc. A pretty careful 
study of each situation is required 
and we would warn credit unions 
against over-enthusiasm in anticipat- 
ing purchase of these machines. Don’t 
let the salesman high-pressure you. 
The National Cash Register Company, 
whose advertisement we carry in 
Bripce, would be the first to agree 
with us that you shouldn’t buy the 
machine unless your credit union ac- 
tually has the volume of work and 
type of operation to justify it. 


Can You Top These? 


Over 96 PER CENT of the members of 
the Southport Employees Federal 
Credit Union, Texas City, Texas, are 
saving 4 per cent of their salaries in 
the credit union, J. D. LeComte, pres- 
ident of the credit unions, reports. 
The Southport Company is adding 
one-half as much to a trust fund in 
the credit union for their account. Top 
hourly men saved a little over six 
hundred dollars in three years in ad- 
dition to the amount added by the 
company, or a total of over $900 each. 
@ Gene Allen, recently returned from 
supervising credit unions in Hawaii, 
reports that the Hawaiian Credit 
Union members have share balances 
averaging over $200 each. 


Can You Top This? 


THERE HAS BEEN MUCH SAID and writ- 
ten about the philosophy of the credit 
union movement. Among the credit 
unions which actually put this philos- 
ophy into practice is the South Side 
“L” Federal Credit Union, Chicago. 
Since its very beginning over eight 
years ago, this has been an outstand- 
ing credit union. It has had unusual 
leadership. The aim of its officers has 
been to serve unselfishly. 

Recently Frank Aspel, chairman of 
the credit committee, was taken to the 
hospital as the result of a heart attack. 
He was confined to the hospital for 
several weeks, during which time, the 
other two members of the committee, 
John Madden and Thomas Stewart, 
went to Frank’s room in the hospital 
to hold their committee meetings. 
Even though he was flat on his back 
in the hospital Frank still wanted to 
render a service to his fellowmen. 
This is the spirit which has built the 
credit union movement.—ILLINoIS 
Crepit Union News. 





Collective Genius--- 


Implement of Social Progress 


Why democracies beat dictators; why one-man credit unions are unsound. 


by K. K. Paluev 


Berore Worvip War II it was popularly 
asserted that while democracies were 
desirable because they assured indi- 
vidual liberty, if we really wanted 
efficiency and productivity we should 
have dictators. And even now there 
is a tendency to blame the fall of dic- 
tators upon the lack of materials, 
rather than upon the inherent weak- 
ness of dictatorship. 

Here is an article based upon a com- 
prehensive scientific study which is a 
godsend to those of us who have al- 
ways felt that the democratic way was 
the business-like way, but who have 
been unable to get over that idea to 
our companions. And it should be an 
eyeopener to credit union treasurers 
who have felt that it was too much 
trouble to try to get their fellow board 
members and other credit union mem- 
bers to help carry the load. 

Here is the reason, the scientific rea- 
son, why one-man credit unions are 
weak credit unions, and why credit 
unions which really take advantage of 
their democratic potentialities are 
particularly well able to serve the 
thrift and loan needs of their members. 
It should reassure all of us that when 
we get all, or a large percentage, of 
our members interested in our credit 
unions, we can achieve goals we have 
not yet begun to dream of. 

This article is reprinted from THE 
Humanist, Spring 1945 issue, pub- 
lished by the American Humanist As- 
sociation, Schenectady 8, New York. 
It in turn is a condensation from an 
article “How Collective Genius Con- 
tributes to Industrial Progress,” in the 
May 1941 Generat Evectric Review. 
Those who wish to examine the de- 
tailed technical material there pre- 
sented, together with diagrams and 
statistics, illustrating the actual func- 
tioning of collective genius in indus- 
trial organization should write the 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, New York, for a reprint. 





K. K. Paluev is a research and development 
engineer. 
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E MAGNITUDE and complex- 

l ity of postwar problems are too 

great for the most capable man 
or group of men to solve. There- 
fore, a study of the creative activities 
of groups whose various abilities are 
blended into a single “collective 
genius” should be of interest to social 
thinkers and administrators. Innum- 
erable examples of extraordinary re- 
sults obtained by such collective gen- 
iuses are found in progressive indus- 
trial organizations. 

A bridge, a machine, an enterprise, 
a book, or even a mathematical for- 
mula is the material embodiment of 
three elements of human nature; ideas, 
emotions, and actions. 

The quality of material accomplish- 
ments and the resulting progress, 
therefore, depend on success in cor- 
relating and organizing these elements. 
The form and rate of progress are pro- 
foundly influenced by the fact that 
progress requires changes in every 
one of the three elements. 

Analysis of some relations between 
the human faculties involved and the 
process of technological progress may 
help to explain how it came about that 
3.5 per cent of the world’s population 
living in our 14 industrial states man- 
ages to produce in peacetime 35 per 
cent of the world’s industrial products, 
and that the 7 per cent of the world’s 
population living in our 48 states pro- 
duces 50 per cent. 

The faculties required of a person, 
or of the personnel of any group, re- 
sponsible not only for the conception 
of a new and useful invention, idea, or 
solution, but also for its successful re- 
duction to practice, can be specified. 

The analysis of human nature that 
follows is done with the realization 
that various apparently distinct facul- 
ties are not like strings on a musical 
instrument, but rather like the sounds 
produced by them; for a harmony, not 
only their absence or presence is im- 
portant, but also their interrelations. 


15 Necessary Faculties 
There appear to be at least 15 of 
these necessary faculties: 


1. Constructive Discontent. To do 


original work requires not only ability 
to see the shortcomings of the present 
but also the urge to better it—that is, 


internal motive force or “voltage.” No 
“voltage’”—no progress. 
2. Originality or Vision. That the 


urge resulting from constructive dis- 
content may be of use, it must have 
not only the proper magnitude but 
also the proper direction. Originality 
—the ability to free the creative im- 
agination from the confines of mental 
habit, of advise, and even of instruc- 
tion, so that new possibilities can be 
envisioned—is therefore necessary. 

3. Courage. To think, free from 
one’s own mental habits—that is, free 
from previously conceived conclusions 
—requires mental courage. To ex- 
press and pursue new views requires 
moral courage or courage of con- 
viction. Progress is inseparable from 
risk. The more radical the advance, 
the more courage is needed if one is to 
“stick out one’s neck” as one must in 
order to pioneer. 


4. Specific Knowledge. The first 
and most difficult step in the process 
of invention is to find a significant 
problem. To find a significant prob- 
lem is a problem in itself, and one of 
the important factors that helps its 
solution is a thorough knowledge of 
specific field in which one is working. 

5. General Knowledge. One of the 
most prolific mental proeesses result- 
ing in invention is the recognition of 
basic similarity or contrast between 
an answer to a problem and a phe- 
nomenon that is known. The diesel 
engine, telephone, phonograph, and 
microscope are examples of inventions 
that were conceived in this manner. 
It is for this reason—and not “lady 
luck”—that minds which can find and 
cherish problems make “fortunate” 
discoveries by “browsing” through 
their store of diversified knowledge 
and experimenting with widely differ- 
ent phenomena. 


6. Analytical Ability. With the five 
foregoing faculties in force, the ability 
to resolve a problem into pertinent 


components and appraise their signifi- 
cance is required. 
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7. Ability To Synthesize. It is a 
fact that many minds of extraordinary 
analytical ability lack the faculty of 
putting together things or ideas, to get 
new and useful results. Yet this func- 
tion is one of the most important in 
invention. Ability to synthesize must 
be considered, therefore, as a separate 
and distinct faculty. 


8. Common Sense. Without com- 
mon sense as a guide, one is likely to 
spend effort, time, and money dispro- 
portionate to the ultimate benefit that 
can be reasonably expected—too much 
or too little. Without common sense, 
one may find a problem insurmount- 
able by devoting too much attention 
at the beginning to details, thereby 
unduly complicating the inventive 
procedure. 


9. Enthusiasm. In many cases, ob- 
taining a new result involves personal 
risk, hard work, long hours, sleepless 
nights, exposure to criticism and 
sometimes ridicule. The flame of en- 
thusiasm, kindled by a vision of the 
goal and fed by enduring optimism, 
is therefore indispensable. The basis 
for such optimism rests on the experi- 
ence, common to resourceful minds, 
that one in difficulty is likely to invent 
or discover a way out. Generally, the 
discovered way is a better way. 


10. Persuasiveness. Failure to 
achieve new results seldom is due to 
lack of authority, because a right idea, 
properly presented, carries with it the 
necessary authority. Persuasiveness 
or “salesmanship”—the ability to ob- 
tain cooperation—is therefore neces- 
sary. However, a man who fails to 
“sell” a really good idea is at fault no 
more than a man who fails to “buy” it. 


11. Perseverance, or Determination 
To Overcome Obstacles. The interval 
between the moment when a new way 
of doing something is conceived to the 
time of its final materialization is al- 
most always surprisingly long. For 
example, statistics of important inven- 
tions made by individuals without the 
backing of large industrial organiza- 
tions show that on the average de- 
velopment of such inventions requires 
about thirty years. Even with the 
leading industrial organizations inven- 
tion often takes several years of con- 
tinuous effort. Therefore, where per- 
severance is lacking, even excellent 
ideas generally die at their conception. 


12. Energy. The general experience 
shows that the road of technological 
progress can not be traveled in an 
armchair,. even if on casters. Much 
walking, talking, traveling, and physi- 
cal efforts of many kinds are required 
in the process of practical invention. 
Physical energy and mobility there- 
fore are necessary. 


13. Initiative. Even with all the 
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twelve preceding faculties present, an 
invention may still get no further than 
its first status as an idea or a sketch 
unless initiative also is present. Some- 
body must give it impetus and focus 
the attention of others on the problem. 

14. Sense of Humor. In research 
and developmental work one must be 
prepared for many disappointments, 
misunderstandings, frustrations, re- 
verses, even “unhappy endings.” 
Therefore, an inner sense of humor— 
or sense of relative values—based on 
tolerance, sympathy, and life philoso- 
phy is highly desirable. 

15. Cooperativeness. As no accom- 
plishments of much importance are 
achieved single-handed, the coopera- 
tion of all co-workers is essential. It 
is generally obtained through the fun- 
damentals of discipline. However, the 
natural tendency to cooperate is so 





highly desirable that men less able in 
other respects often attain greater 
personal success because of their out- 
standing talent for cooperation. 


Three Out of 54,000,000 

Technological progress is accom- 
plished through the simultaneous con- 
duct of tens of thousands of develop- 
ments and research projects, needing 
thousands of “complete geniuses”— 
(i.e., those possessing all fifteen facul- 
ties to an outstanding degree). 

However, it has been demonstrated 
mathematically that among 54,000,000 
employable adults there can not be 
more than three such geniuses; but 
there are tens of thousands of “partial 
geniuses” who possess to an out- 
standing degree a few of the above- 
mentioned 15 faculties. The remain- 
der of the advances must therefore be 
made by the “collective genius” of 
properly selected and _ organized 
groups of “partial geniuses” each pos- 
sessing to a sufficiently outstanding 
degree some of the necessary faculties. 
Therefore, the organization and per- 
fection of collective genius has been 
one of the most important factors, if 
not the most important, in technologi- 
cal progress. “Divide the task—unite 
the efforts” should be the motto of 
progress. 

Perhaps one reason that technologi- 
cal progress for centuries was sporadic 


and slow was because the power of 
collective genius had not been dis- 
covered. Therefore, great accomplish- 
ments were the result of single- 
handed effort by nearly “complete 
geniuses.” As our calculations show, 
such geniuses are exceedingly rare, 
only a few in a century. Since it is 
thus impossible to obtain enough in- 
dividuals who are “complete gen- 
iuses,” industrial management and all 
co-workers must be content with the 
fact that they and their colleagues fall 
short of perfection to a considerable 
degree. We differ in the degree and 
the kind of imperfection, but each is 
lacking, or is just average, in many 
of the fifteen faculties. 


Partners In Genius 


As each one is deficient in some of 
the necessary faculties, or at least does 
not excel in them, one by himself 
could not obtain the income and other 
benefits than he does in partnership 
with other “partial geniuses” of the 
organization. The collective genius 
system or organization has radically 
improved the status of individual 
members of society. We may or may 
not be our brothers’ keepers, but we 
certainly are each other’s crutch and 
lean rather heavily on one another. 

In a collective-genius organization, 
the members may or may not be 
physically immediate neighbors. Many 
individuals are involved in several 
groups at once. These interconnec- 
tions form an extraordinary complex, 
constantly changing network of hu- 
man relations throughout the entire 
strata of an organization. Therefore, 
the success of the entire group de- 
pends on the maintenance of esprit de 
corps and individual morale aid good 
will. As no significant improvement is 
accomplished singlehanded, the con- 
structive attitude of everyone must be 
maintained; without it any of the fif- 
teen faculties are of little use. 

Since contributing to technological 
progress is only one of the many func- 
tions performed by industry, the en- 
tire “collective genius” consists not 
merely of the fifteen characteristics 
mentioned, but perhaps a hundred 
talents and aptitudes. 

The author has kept a record of the 
operation of “collective genius” in the 
design of power transformers during 
the last 15 years. In one novel de- 
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velopment, because of the diversifica- 
tion of the problem—42 separate de- 
velopments—the record showed that 
90 individuals constituted the collec- 
tive genius of this project. 

These persons were either profitably 
consulted or were engaged in the de- 
velopment of various parts. These 90 
individuals did not form any one or- 
ganizational unit of their company, 
but were dispersed throughout many 
entirely dependent departments and 
in various works of the company in 
different cities. The time devoted by 
each man varied from a few minutes— 
just enough to suggest a key idea or 
a solution—to many months of steady 
effort. The contributions were made 
either by individuals or by small 
groups, and at different stages of the 
development. Depending on the mag- 
nitude and the nature of the compo- 
nent problem, one or more of the 15 
faculties were contributed by each of 
these individuals. 


At First, Dictators 


In the beginning of the factory sys- 
tem hardly any of the basic facts 
enumerated in this article were recog- 
nized, and the organization was built 
on dictatorial principles: (1) Single 
source of ideas and authority. (2) 
Suppression of emotions through rigid 
subordination. (3) “Cutting” men to 
fit their jobs by disregarding or sup- 
pressing some of their outstanding 
faculties if the boss did not think they 
were required by the job. (4) Dis- 
regard for human dignity and social 
equality. (5) Non-recognition of 
partnership throughout the entire 
strata of an organization engaged in 
a given task. (6) Getting more out 
of men by “perspiration.” (7) Im- 
proving a balance sheet by skimping 
in manufacturing equipment and 
working conditions. 

The factory system transplanted to 
the United States originally retained 
all the above characteristics. Gradual- 
ly, however, under pressure of the 
democratic spirit of the country and 
determination to increase produc- 
tivity, it has greatly changed. The 
economic value of respect for the in- 
dividuality of men, is now well known. 

The new factory system demon- 
strated the value of collective genius 
without regard for race, creed, nation- 
ality, or other unessential discrimina- 
tions. 


Now, Cooperators 


It was also found that more can be 
produced through cooperation than 
through subordination, more through 
inspiration than through perspiration. 
It was therefore necessary to recog- 
nize the practical value of: (1) Cul- 
tivation of individuality. (2) Unlim- 
ited possibility for individual growth. 


(3) Fitting a job to the man. (4) Hu- 
man dignity. (5) Social equality. (6) 
Freedom of discussion of technical 
and other problems. (7) Criticism. 
(8) Tolerance. (9) Sympathy. (10) 
Reduction of authority of supervisors 
and executives over personnel by in- 
vesting it in small executive and semi- 
executive groups. (11) A foreman as 
a skilled guide and mediator rather 
than the hard-boiled intolerant dicta- 
tor of a hundred years ago. (12) Good 
working conditions. (13) Expansion 
of personnel departments, basing their 
operation on sympathy and under- 
standing. (14) Fair play. 

To the extent any project succeeds 
in all fourteen of these considerations, 
it succeeds in giving more men an 
opportunity for “pursuing happiness,” 
which is believed to rest principally 
on satisfaction of the desires: (1) To 
create and contemplate the results. 
(2) To exercise one’s outstanding 
faculties. (3) To overcome obstacles. 
(4) To do things together. (5) To be 
treated fairly. 


Democracies Progress Most 


It is logical, therefore, that by the 
foregoing fourteen means, individual 
and collective output is increased. But 
are not all these the basis of any true 
democracy—industrial or otherwise? 
It is recognized that these fourteen 
democratic principles are not as yet 
universally applied, even in the United 
States. Since democracy is not so 
much a written system of a govern- 
ment as it is an attitude—a life philos- 
ophy which motivates the population 
in living and working together—it 
may be granted that the United States 
and Sweden represent the highest de- 
velopment of such a philosophy in 
practice. 

Perhaps it is not mere coincidence 
that these two—the most democratic 
countries—had during the last eighty 
years not only the greatest rates of 
growth of national and industrial in- 
comes, but an identical one. From 
1860 to 1929 in both countries, the 
value added by manufacturing dou- 
bled every thirteen years and the 
national income doubled every seven- 
teen years. Since in so many, if not 
all, other pertinent respects, the two 
countries are very different, the simi- 
larity is particularly significant. 

The fact that industry—an extraor- 
dinarily diversified effort of millions 
of men and women subject to strict 





accounting—is evolving from dictator- 
ship into democracy, not through sen- 
timent or dogmatism, but because it 
proves to be more productive, should 
be encouraging to all those who are 
devoted to the principles on senti- 
mental grounds. Moreover, there is 
encouragement to students § and 
preachers of religion and ethics to 
see how in the course of human his- 
tory the basic ethical principles, de- 
rived from the nature of man, can 
never be neglected for long. 

Most modern American industrial 
organizations are so well conducted 
that any new factor, physical or psy- 
chological, that appreciably influences 
their functioning is detected almost 
immediately and its effect quantita- 
tively determined. In this they have 
a substantial advantage over political, 
economic and social functions of a 
society where different factors hardly 
ever can be separated to facilitate 
quantitative studies of their effects. 
By necessity it is left to years of social 
trend to determine the effects of these 
factors and to adopt or discard them. 
During this period they are subjected 
to qualitative analysis only, and are 
therefore apt to become the unhappy 
victims of demagogy. 

It should be observed that while 
operation of collective genius has 
reached a high degree of perfection in 
the more enlightened industrial or- 
ganizations, it also operates, as yet to 
a lesser degree, in other groups like 
family, community and nation. 


Basic Conditions 


The basic conditions for its success 
are: Encouragement of individuality, 
freedom and natural diversity of its 
members who are held together by 
cooperation founded on recognition of 
mutual dependence, and appreciation 
of one’s own limitations. 

When the world’s diversity in hu- 
man and natural resources is regarded 
from this point of view the benefit to 
the human race that can come from 
collective genius of one free world 
staggers the imagination. 

By contrast, the fundamental fallacy 
of dictatorship—which bases its hope 
for success on “straight-jacketing” in- 
dividualism into unyielding molds of 
a gigantic impersonal organization— 
becomes more obvious. 

So while outside of factory gates 
many debate the relative worth of 
democracy and dictatorship in politi- 
cal, economic, and social fields of 
application, within these gates millions 
of Americans daily demonstrate that 
democratic principles are not out-of- 
date inventions or impractical ideal- 
ism, but form the most practical social 
mechanism that helps people to work 
for the individual and common good. 
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Coming Events 


April 6—Illinois Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. 

April 6—Texas Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Gunter Hotel, San 
Antonio. 

April 13—Kentucky Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville. 

April 13—South Dakota Credit 
Union League annual meeting. 

April 13—North Carolina Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte. 

April 24—Quebec Credit Union 
League annual meeting and Cuna 
Mutual area meeting, Central Y.M. 
C.A., Montreal. 

April 26-27—Alberta Credit Union 
League annual meeting, MacDonald 
Hotel, Edmonton. 

April 26-27—Ontario Credit Union 
League annual meeting, General 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

April 27—Pennsylvania Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Hotel 
Sterling, Wilkes-Barre. 

April 27—Tennessee Credit Union 
League annual meeting, John Sevier 
Hotel, Johnson City. 

April 27—Indiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lincoln Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

April 27-28—Missouri Mutual Cred- 
it League annual meeting, St. Louis. 

May 4—Iowa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines. 

May 4—Minnesota League of Credit 
Unions annual meeting, Spalding 
Hotel, Duluth. 

May 8—Executive committee meet- 
ing Credit Union National Association, 
Hotel Loraine, Madison. 

May 9—Board of directors meeting 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society, Hotel 
Loraine, Madison. 

May 9—Board of directors meeting 
Cuna Supply Cooperative, Hotel 
Loraine, Madison. 

May 10—Membership meeting Cuna 
Mutual Insurance Society, Hotel 
Loraine, Madison. 

May 11-12—Board of directors 
meeting Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Loraine, Madison. 

May 11—Membership meeting Cuna 
Supply Cooperative, Hotel Loraine, 
Madison. 

May 24-25—Massachusetts Cuna 
Association annual meeting, Parker 
House, Boston. 

May 25—North Dakota Credit 
Union League annual meeting. 

June 15-16 (tentative) — Florida 
Credit Union League annual meeting, 
Miami. 
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7? vision of Edward A. Filene su- 
perimposed on the social con- 
sciousness of men like Raiffaisen, 
Robert Owen, and the Rochdale weav- 
ers is another sign of the everlasting 
wish in the inner hearts of men to 
bring about in this world some sem- 
blance of orderly processes in our 
social relationship. 

We see the recurrence of such ideals 
in the spoken and written word of 
present negotiations in world affairs 
when nations subscribe to the prin- 
ciple that human rights are our prim- 
ary consideration, an awakening to 
fundamentals laid down two thousand 
years ago. 

Yet, with all the noble plans, 
speeches, and promises, we find our- 
selves adrift in a sea of complacency. 
We do not disagree. On the contrary, 
we raise our voices in a chorus of 
hosannas, “Peace in our time and the 
next generation,” and always, with 
tongue in cheek and a doubtful mind. 

We seem to be shackled with mental 
reservations because we know mili- 
tary peace is not complete peace. It 
must be an economic peace as well. 


Deny Harboring Thoughts 


Like Judas, we deny harboring 
thoughts of exploiting our fellowmen, 
but there is the psychological impulse 
to preserve life. This fear of insecur- 
ity lends itself to intolerance. As long 
as our personal security is assured, we 
can afford to be tolerant, graciously 
and magnanimously, but just as soon 
as the fear of the ages overwhelms us, 
we find we are speaking with our 
tongues in our cheeks. 

The curse of Horatio Alger is heavy 
on our heads. Can we divorce that 
inane desire for worldly goods long 
enough to permit our minds to con- 
ceive an honest way of life? Must we 
fall into the philosophical errors so 
current in the world today, or, can we 
remove the paralysis from our tongues 
and speak clearly and honestly? 

We know by working together we 
have a reservoir of power that is un- 
believable. We can take from the soil, 
the sea, and the forest, apply our intel- 
ligence and produce an abundance for 
all. We can bring all the essentials of 
life to the individual when that indi- 
vidual accepts the meager demands 
made upon him. And what are these 
demands? Simply the willingness to 
contribute to the cooperative effort of 


Do We Talk 


With Tongue in Cheek 


by A. G. Burkhardt 


those who understand and can read 
the blue prints of our future world. 
Credit Unions First Step . 

Credit unions are but the first step 
forward. Credit unions are the finan- 
cial lever to raise our structure, block 
by block, to be sure—but again let us 
unloose our tongues—let us be honest. 
We must pour out our sweat and flex 
our muscles as we go further along 
with our constructive action. Always, 
action and more action, for we are far 
from the 100,000 credit unions we 
need. 

Our tongues in our cheeks? Must 
we be afraid to speak out? Are we 
so timid that we must, by denial, dis- 
associate ourselves from our activ- 
ities “until the cock croweth three 
times”? 

The concurrent opinion of Mr. Jus- 
tice Murphy, reversing a judgment 
that held that Bridges was to be de- 
ported, is probably the most outstand- 
ing and courageous statement made in 
our generation. In it he said: 

“The record in this case will stand 
forever as a monument to man’s in- 
tolerance of man. Seldom, if ever in 
the history of this nation, has there 
been such a concentrated and relent- 
less crusade to deport an, individual 
because he dared to exercise the free- 
dom that belongs to him as a human 
being ard that is guaranteed to him by 
the Constitution.” 


There Peace Is Unknown 


We want peace in our time and for 
our children? Yes! Therefore, we 
must look to the economic war front— 
there peace is unknown. We cannot 
expect men in Washington and in 
world Capitals to break monopolies 
and cartels by merely writing on the 
books another law. Shades of Ham- 
murabi. 

“We, the people,” are numerous, we 
have leaders (or are our leaders 
talking with their tongues in their 
cheeks?), we have known hardship, 
adversity; sacrifice. Must it be in vain? 

No! We must and will go forward. 
We will study; we will work together; 
we will make it our business to under- 
stand cooperative enterprise as it ap- 
plies from the cradle to the grave, and, 
make no mistake, we will control our 
own destiny. Again it must be writ- 
ten—“We, the people”, who fight the 
wars and pay for them, will speak, and 
not with our tongues in our cheeks. 
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In economics they talk of the law of 
diminishing returns at work on a busi- 
ness as it grows beyond its optimum 
size. A similar law seems to affect 
successful individuals and organiza- 
tions as they grow older and develop 
pat answers to more and more prob- 
lems. In other words, as they get 
into ruts in their thinking and acting. 

The following article, reprinted from 
Fitm News, published by The Ameri- 
can Film Center, New York, reviews 
this tendency in film making and in- 
dicates counteractive measures which 
may be taken. Because of the wide in- 
terest in movies, it has general in- 
terest. But it would also seem to have 
special significance to credit union 
leaders. Are we as individuals, are 
our credit unions, like the movie pro- 
ducers and productions Mr. Randall 
writes of? 


Tovar is a noticeable tendency 
towards diminishing returns in 
people’s creative activity. Often 
a film wins a favorable reception be- 
cause of its originality, revelation of 
life, wit, or analytical power. Its suc- 
cessors from the same craftsman or 
team gradually lose their impact. 
What should have matured as a style 
becomes, through mechanical repe- 
tition, a dry formula. 

The delightful irrationality and in- 
ventiveness of the early Disney car- 
toon have largely been replaced by 
coy sentimentality, repetitious cute- 
ness and the pursuit of naturalistic 
drawing and movement, with neglect 
of the spontaneous transformations 
and visual clowning natural to ani- 
mated cartoons. 

Pre-war North American newsreels 
became frozen into a repetitive pat- 
tern. Each week’s reel had its fash- 
ion show, its horse race, its ship 
launching, its football game, its pa- 
rade, its “personality,” arriving in 
port; each story photographed and 
cut in the same manner as its proto- 
type of the previous week. Some of 
the regular items could hardly be con- 
sidered news of public interest, and 
many real news items were so cut to 
a pattern and so shouted over by a 
commentator who had developed a 
bad case of “narrator’s voice” that 
their significance was lost. 


The Creative Force 


The law of diminishing returns will get you if you don’t watch out. 


Voice Techniques 

This portentous, agitated and unre- 
lenting voice (familiar to all who have 
heard American radio programs) is 
another example of freezing into 
moulds. Originally introduced as a 
method of dramatizing exciting events 
over the radio or on the newsreel 
screen, it became the habitual man- 
ner of most narrators, whose every 
report, advertisement or introduction 
sounded like a scoop announcement 
of the Great Flood. As a reaction 
against this, many film makers have 
tried to record commentaries that are 
not forced or excessively wordy, but 
which sound natural and intimate. 
This technique as well is already be- 
ing used as a formula, and dynamic 
visual patterns are in danger of get- 
ting a tired, sad accompaniment which 
is too laconic for the information that 
it must convey. 

Surprise is lacking in the more re- 
cent of Hitchcock’s thrillers because 
his formula for surprise is too well 
known. The sharp satire of The Great 
McGinty is dull and diffuse in the 
latest films of Preston Sturges, and 
the Conquering Hero conquers less 
formidable foibles than the Miracle 
or Sullivan’s Travels. 

The March of Time has lost some 
of its force by repetition of the same 
familiar vocal nuances. In the World 
In Action the foreboding voice of 
Cassandra which shook people into an 
awareness of Nazi danger now accom- 
panies demonstrations of the over- 
powering might of the Allies. 

The approach to reality in many 
documentary films is along a well- 
worn path. The pipe in the mouth, the 
pinpointed map on the wall, the casu- 
alness to the point of insignificance, 
the same stock shots used in differing 
contexts, the quick World Tour of 
roaring guns for international refer- 
ence, are devices which no longer car- 
ry conviction. 


Different Approaches 

There are many factors involved in 
these phenomena. The new work 
which attracts attention is probably 
the product of an enthusiastic tack- 
ling of the numerous varied produc- 
tion problems, problems of complicat- 
ed machinery, of plot and action, 
emphasis, movement and angle, selec- 
tion and arrangement, every one of 


by Harry Randall 


which receives individual attention. 
The new producer (or team, as film 
making is team work), may have the 
advantage of an individual way of see- 
ing and telling, which interests be- 
cause of its freshness and unfamiliar- 
ity. Also, he is likely to be in close 
participating contact with a large 
number of representative people. 
Moreover, he may have accumulated 
in the course of long apprenticeship a 
number of ideas and plans about film 
making, which he is now able to put 
to test. If he is shooting on location, 
he may find himself in strange sur- 
roundings, which he records while his 
first impressions are still fresh. 


Rough, But Vital 

The resulting work may have some 
rough edges, but it will very likely 
possess vitality and an appropriate 
technique. 

Intimate struggle with each par- 
ticular problem will have resulted 
in a suitable method of dealing with it. 

Having mastered a workable set of 
methods through practice, the film 
maker has a ready-made bag of tricks 
to take care of the less important 
routines on his next assignments. He 
is able to focus his attention on the 
major problems. High overhead and 
the pressure of a production schedule 
made it necessary for him to utilize 
shortcuts. The elements with which 
he is most preoccupied will give his 
work its special style. And as Ernest 
Newman has recently pointed out 
regarding musicians, his habitual de- 
vices for dealing summarily with mi- 
nor problems will also stamp his work 
with “fingerprints.” 

All well and good. But as his expe- 
rience accumulates, this bag of tricks 
may expand to cover more and more 
aspects of production. If his film mak- 
ing becomes an uninspired routine, 
the films will be full of solutions that 
have worked before, but are now stale. 
He has not learned to make films; he 
has learned merely to repeat and copy. 
Repetition may even be what his em- 
ployers want of him—but eventually 
it will wear thin, and audiences will 
no longer be moved by his work. 
Mechanical copying of previous suc- 
cess can reproduce only the skeleton, 
and not the flesh and blood. Is it sur- 
prising that a film is stillborn when 
its makers have experienced neither 
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the joys of conception nor the pains 
of parturition? 


Against Isolation 

A second factor in the diminution 
of the creative force is the loss of con- 
tacts with popular life and activity, 
which may come with success. Work- 
ing, talking and drinking within a 
group of specialists, one will find his 
interests and activities becoming in- 
grown. His thought and action will 
spring from the thoughts and actions 
of the narrow world in which his orbit 
has become fixed. His inspiration will 
be a secondary derivative of the in- 
spiration of others, or of his own earli- 
er conceptions. He will redigest men- 
tal food which has been several times 
digested. In part this may result in 
a refining and sharpening of many 
lines of thought. The debt which all 
forms of science and culture owe to a 
long cumulative heritage is tremen- 
dous. But where the mental inbreed- 
ing is too confined, and cut off from 
the rest of the society in which it takes 
place, the invigorating contacts with 
the vital problems and forces operat- 
ing in that society are lacking, and the 
products will be the sterile ones of a 
cult. Film being essentially a popu- 
lar form, depending for its very ex- 
istence upon an interested audience 
of millions, it cannot divorce itself 
from the factories and armies, farms 
and warehouses, pubs and playing 
fields, school rooms and city streets. 

A third factor is the loss of the ca- 
pacity to see which comes with fa- 
miliarity. The sharp observation and 
wonder stimulated by something seen 
or experienced for the first time fade 
away as frequent contact renders it 
commonplace. One relapses into the 
common adult tendency to classify 
and pigeonhole every stimulus, to 
respond with the reactions habitual to 
the type or class of event to which 
the experience belongs, rather than 
to the unique experience itself. The 
consummation of a romance will be 
just like all other love affairs. The 
liberation of one city will seem the 
same as the liberation of another. This 
is surely the road to cliche! 

The film maker who would retain 
his vigor and his audience must ap- 
proach every subject and problem 
with fresh zest, keeping a watchful eye 
on his store of methods to make sure 
they do not master him. For him, as 
for the novice, there is no easy road 
to creation. In order most clearly and 
forcefully to communicate his mean- 
ing, he must continually refresh his 
style with new methods of work: new 
ideas, new juxtapositions, new faces, 
new characters, new principles—not 
along the path of formalism, but by 
dipping into life which is complex and 
ever-changing, and which does not 
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reward those who reduce it to for- 
mulae. 

The complaint, “There are no more 
worlds to conquer,” could have pro- 
ceeded only from lazy man’s inertia 
in the face of problems which could 
not be solved in the habitual way. 
The people who never grow senile 
are those who maintain their curiosity 
and their interest in exploring new 
paths as Verdi, Pavlov, Shaw, Mme. 
Curie, Edison and Freud have done. 

(Not to forget Raiffeisen, Des Jar- 
dins, Filene.) 








20 Years Ago in Bridge 


@ “Beholding a Miracle” is the title 
of an article by Isaac Roberts about 
the growth of the Municipal Credit 
Union in New York, then 10 years old. 
@ LaCaisse Populaire de Levis cele- 
brates its 25th anniversary. 

@ Leo H. Shapiro of San Francisco 
will present a credit union talk to a 
conference of the California Social 
Workers at Pasadena. 


10 Years Ago in Bridge 


@ Elgin National Watch Employees’ 

Credit Union featured in a story about 

watches. 

@ The 111 federal credit union char- 

ters issued in March bring total num- 

ber of these credit unions to 1,207. 
5 Years Ago in Bridge 


@ Henry Claywell, Fitzhugh Lee An- 
drews, and R. A. Vinson, along with 
other leaders of the Florida Credit 
Union movement, 160 credit unions 
strong, are making preparations to 
welcome the CUNA National Board at 
its meeting in Jacksonville in May. 


@ Harry Lash, treasurer of the Coun- 
cil Bluffs Iowa Postal Employees 
Credit Union, is still looking for the 
so-called saturation point. The Coun- 
cil Bluffs Postal Employees’ Credit 
Union was organized in 1927. It has 
82 members and over $24,000 of assets, 
and it’s still borrowing money. 


NYCO Celebrates 


‘Its Twentieth Anniversary 

The NYCO Credit Union, Chicago, 
second oldest credit union in Illinois, 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary 
annual meeting this January. All but 


a very few of the members were pres- 
ent to participate in the business 
meeting and enjoy the smorgasbord 
dinner, the entertainment, and the 
talk by Joseph S. DeRamus, managing 
director of the Illinois Credit Union 
League. The credit union is the oldest 
member of the league. 

The NYCO Credit Union was or- 
ganized in February, 1926, by employ- 
ees of the A. J. Nystrom & Co. 

Although it is a small credit union, 
it has rendered a lot of service to its 
members in the past twenty years. 
Over $100,000 has been loaned in that 
period, and it is conservatively esti- 
mated that its members have saved at 
least $15,000 in interest charges. 

It has always striven to render max- 
imum service to its members. For the 
past ten years it has made loans at 
the rate of three-quarters of one per 
cent per month on the unpaid balance. 
Loans and shares have been insured 
by Cuna Mutual since this insurance 
has been available, at no cost to the 
member or borrower. It is a member 
of the Illinois Credit Union League, 
The Cuna Mutual Insurance Society, 
and The Northwest Chapter, which it 
helped to organize. It has never as- 
sessed a fine, has rejected very few 
loan applications, and has written off 
less than $5 in delinquent loans to 
date. 

Outstanding Leader 


Pressley D. Holmes was one of the 
original directors and the first treas- 
urer of the credit union. Mr. Holmes 
became very active in the credit union 
movement both in the state of IIli- 
nois and in the nation. He served for 
several years as president of the IIli- 
nois Credit Union League, and became 
the third president of the Credit Un- 
ion National Association. 

A high spot of the twentieth an- 
nual meeting was the presentation to 
Miss Grace Carlson of a beautiful pen 
and pencil set by the treasurer, C. L. 
Schaffer, in behalf of the membership. 
Miss Carlson has been secretary con- 
tinuously since the credit union was 
organized, an unusual record. George 
W. Lange has also served from the be- 
ginning; has been president and vice 
president. 

J. F. Herman, who has been presi- 
dent for the past ten years, was also 
presented with a pen and pencil set. 

The present hpard of directors in- 
cludes: J. F. Herman, president; G. 
W. Lange, vice president; Grace Carl- 
son, secretary; C. L. Schaffer, treas- 
urer; P. S. Goldbeck, Bernell Fisher, 
Amy Strack, Ruth Johnson, Dorothy 
Hope. 

A. J. Nystrom is an honorary di- 
rector.—Adapted from a story by B. 
P. A. Goldbeck in Ittrnors Crepit UN- 
Ion NEws. 











Here are some ideas credit unions 
have already used successfully 
Plus some BRIDGE suggestions 
which you may want to try out 
as-is or adapted to meet your par- 
ticular needs. 


As a matter of fact, credit unions 
and chredit union organizations affili- 
ated with Cuna may lift any BripcE 
items freely for their publications and 
releases. All others should observe 
the copyright and obtain written per- 
mission from Brince before reprinting 
material. Suitable credit should, of 
course, be given in the case of signed 
articles and illustrations. BripcE need 
not, however, be mentioned as the 
source of the material, although where 
it seems suitable to do so, this will be 
appreciated. 


Suggestions for Use 


We hope credit union officials will 
find these suggestions helpful in pre- 
paring informational materials about 
the services their credit union offers 
their members. These may be used— 
either without change or adapted to 
special uses—in payroll inserts, cir- 
culars, blotters, posters, bulletins, ad- 
vertisements, company house organs, 
or other appropriate mediums at hand. 


The illustrations may be traced on 
mimeograph stencils, reproduced di- 
rectly by a photo-offset process, or 
made into linecuts for the standard 
letterpress printing. 

Each release should, of course, also 
contain full directions as to when and 
where credit union service may be 
obtained. The name of the credit 
union, its location, its business hours, 
and any other helpful information 
should be given. 


Please 


Bripce would greatly appreciate re- 
ceiving copies of any and all publica- 
tions credit unions issue, so that it 
may know what credit union people 
are finding most effective, and so that 
it may pass on to others good new 
ideas developed. 


@ If youth but knew what age would 


crave, Many a penny youth would 
save. 








April Showers 

Bring May Flowers. 

And credit union savings every pay 
day plus thrifty credit union loans 
when desirable 

Bring happy days. 








Mats of the above feature may be obtained 
for 30 cents each. Write Editor, Bridge, 
Madison 1, Wisconsin. 


Wise Men Say— 


@ There is time enough for every- 
thing in the course of the day if you 
do one thing at once; but there is not 
time enough in a year if you do two 
things at a time.—Chesterfield. 

@ Better April showers than the 
breadth of the ocean in gold.—lIrish 
proverb. 

« A spur in the head is worth two in 
the heel.—Irish proverb. 

@ When I'm getting ready to reason 
with the man, I spend one-third of my 
time thinking about myself and what 
I'm going to say, and two-thirds 
thinking about him and what he is 
going to say.—Abraham Lincoln. 


@ Samson slew ten thousand men 
down with the jaw-bone of an ass. 
Every day ten thousand sales are lost 
with the same weapon.—Tue Sta- 
TIONER. 

@ Content is the philosopher’s stone 
that turns all it touches into gold.— 
Benjamin Franklin. 


EXCHANGE 


It Was News 


“Do you know, Mary, I learned 
something at the shop today I never 
knew before.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes. Every dollar we save in our 
credit union before I am 55 and until 
we get $1,000 in the account, adds $1 
worth of insurance on my life. If I 
should die today, you would get $432 
in addition to the $432 we have in our 
account. On deposits we make after 
I am 55, however, the returns are not 
so great.” 

“In other words if we get $1,000 in 
our credit union account, we shall 
have an extra $1,000 insurance on 
your life.” 

“If we leave the money in the ac- 
count until I die. But of course we'll 
draw any share dividends the credit 
union declares each year. 

“And here’s another thing I learned. 
If I die or am permanently disabled 
when we have a loan balance with the 
credit union, the balance is automati- 
cally paid, and you won’t have to wor- 
ry about it at all.” 

“Well, say, that is good news. Who 
does all this? The credit union?” 

“In a way. Our credit union, along 
with many other credit unions in Can- 
ada and the United States, organized 
their own insurance company, called 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society. It 
is an affiliate of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, which our credit 
union belongs to because it belongs to 
our State Credit Union League. In 
other words it’s an example of the ad- 
vantages of joint action.” 

“Well, however it’s done, it’s sure 
good news to me.” 

“It was mighty pleasant news to me, 
too. And do you know what some of 
the fellows do? They borrow money 
from the credit union just to put into 
their share accounts, so as to build 
up their estates in a hurry. 

“For example, if we borrowed the 
$568 it would take to bring our share 
account up to $1,000, and put it in the 
account, and then I should die to- 
morrow, you would have a total ‘of 
$2,000 and would not owe a cent on 
the loan.” 

“Don’t you think it would be a good 
idea for us to do that?” 

“Well, I'm afraid I might not die 
tomorrow and we might have diffi- 
culty in keeping up payments on the 
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loan, in addition to the payments on 
the loan we already have, and our 
other expenses. But I think we might 
adopt the plan on a small scale, say 
$100 at a time and perhaps more 
later.” 


Who Should Be Proud? 


Father Albert Anderson was mighty 
proud of the fact that he opened a 
credit union share account for his 
first-born son, Albert Anderson, Jr., 
the very same day he was born. 

In fact he made it plain that he felt 
very superior to father Bruno Black, 
who did not get around to opening a 
credit union share account for his 
first-born son, Barney Black, until he 
was almost a week old. 

But father Albert Anderson never 
did put more than a few dollars in 
Junior’s account. 

While father Bruno Black added to 
Barney’s account regularly. And when 
Barney started to earn money of his 
own, his father encouraged him to add 
to the account, too. Together, they 
built up enough funds to put Barney 
through college. 
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Ten Cents to $400,000,000 
WE OFTEN RECEIVE REQUESTS for a sum- 
mary statement of credit union his- 
tory. The following will probably, 
therefore, be of interest and assistance 
to numerous credit union leaders. 


The first credit union in North 
America was organized at Levis, 
Quebec, in 1900. The first deposit was 
10 cents. Skeptics of the town pre- 
dicted that the credit union would 
never grow much beyond the $26 total 
collected that first night. 

Today that credit union is honored 
as the forerunner of more than 11,000 
credit unions in Canada and the 
United States, with an _ estimated 
4,000,000 members, and some $400,- 
000,000 in assets. 


CANADIAN PIONEER 


That first credit union was the re- 
sult of the work of Alphonse Des- 
Jardins, a newspaper man, who had 
been strongly moved by “the deplora- 
ble revelations brought about by law 
suits in Montreal and _ elsewhere, 
where poor borrowers had _ been 
obliged to pay to infamous usurers 
rates of interest amounting to several 
hundred per cent for most insignificant 
loans, that induced the writer to study 
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carefully this problem with a view of 
finding the best possible solution.” 
M. DesJardins studied diligently 
and was particularly impressed by the 
rural credit cooperatives developed in 
Germany by Raiffeisen and the urban 
credit cooperatives developed by 
Schulze-Delitzsch. However, in a very 
real sense he evolved the basic struc- 
ture of a new type of organization, 
designed to enable people to work out 
cooperatively their own thrift pro- 
grams from which to provide each 
other a source of loans for both pro- 
ductive and emergency purposes. 


IpEA SPREADS 


The idea soon spread to Massachu- 
setts where Pierre Jay, banking com- 
missioner, was exploring the field of 
unauthorized banking with the inter- 
est of the small income borrower in 
mind. He and Edward A. Filene, a 
Boston merchant, became actively in- 
terested in the passage of a state credit 
union law. Thanks largely to the 
testimony of M. DesJardins and of 
Mr. Filene, who had been impressed 
by credit cooperatives in India, the 
Massachusetts legislature adopted a 
credit union law in 1909. There are 
now more than 500 credit unions in 
the state. 

The development of credit unions 
in the United States then became one 
of the chief of Mr. Filene’s many proj- 
ects for social improvement. He set 
up the Credit Union National Ex- 
tension Bureau, which ultimately be- 
came the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation. Until his death in 1937 he 
devoted much of his wealth and en- 
ergy to the growth of the credit union 
movement. 

The history of the movement in this 
country may be roughly divided into 
three periods, which, however, over- 
lap considerably. 


First, LEGISLATION 


First there was the problem of get- 
ting legislation passed in each state 
which would permit credit unions to 
operate effectively. This was largely 
accomplished by 1934 when the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act was adopted by 
the U.S. Congress. In the meanwhile 
acts had been adopted by 38 states 
and for the District of Columbia. Since 
then five other state acts have been 
passed, and constant attention is being 
given to the need for changes in laws 
as they occur. 


SECOND, ORGANIZATION 


The second problem was the organ- 
ization of credit unions into leagues 
to gain the benefits of united action 
on the state and national levels. By 
1934 the state league organization had 
advanced to the point where it was 
possible to organize the Credit Union 


National Association on a democratic, 
self-supporting basis to carry on the 
work previously supported by Mr. 
Filene. By 1940 the Association was 
firmly established; Canadian credit 
union leagues were becoming mem- 
bers; its own Cuna Mutual Insurance 
Society was insuring the share de- 
posits and loans of its member credit 
unions at low rates; its own Cuna 
Supply Cooperative was furnishing 
supplies and promotional materials to 
member credit unions at substantial 
savings. 


Now, GrRowTH 


“We are now entering our third 
period,” Cuna Managing Director Tom 
Doig says. “We have our enabling 
laws. We have our basic organizations. 
But we have truly only begun to use 
them. Our present credit unions are 
serving only one-third of their poten- 
tial memberships. Many, probably 
most, of the other two-thirds need 
credit union service, too. There alone 
is a great opportunity ahead of us. 

“Then, too, perhaps only one-tenth 
of the people have credit union serv- 
ice available to them. I foresee a great 
increase in the number of credit 
unions in the next few years. 

“More credit unions; more credit 
union members; better served credit 
union members; these we see before 
us in this third priod we are now 
entering. We have weathered two 
depressions and one war. We have 
built a strong foundation, on which 
we are building a great movement.” 





Barnyard Golf 


A ringer every throw or so 
Looks easy, and it is 

If for years you throw and throw 
Until you are a whiz. 


Just so, it’s not so hard 

Some timely cash to flash, 

If you add each pay day, Pard, 
To your credit union cache. 


Nor it is difficult, at all, 

To bring forth still more money. 
Just on your credit union call; 
Its loan service is a honey. 


@ Ten men banded together with love 
can do what ten thousand separately 
would fail in—Thomas Carlyle. 
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YOUR CREDIT UNION 


will be ready to 
finance your new 


car 


when you can get one. 


< 











Wm. F. Jack, Treasurer . . Phone 2-4012 





One of a series of small, 6 by 5 inch, posters used by 
Niagara Falls (New York) Teachers Federal Credit Union. 


Foresight 

FORESIGHT 

Sends you to us when you want to 
open a savings account or make a loan 
at a low rate of interest. 

See us today. 

Your credit union. 

HINDSIGHT 

Lets you waste your earnings and 
sends you to loan sharks. 

—From Camden Postal Credit 
Union Bulletin, Camden, New Jersey. 


A Husky Kid 


HERE IS AN AMUSING treasurer’s report, 
submitted by Ben Shapiro to members 
of Northwood Federal Credit Union, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, at their 
annual meeting. 

In August, 1943, our baby was born. 
We, the parents, could tell you about 
our infant’s growth, but most of you 
have children of your own, and we 
will not burden you with our child’s 
upbringing. 

But, we could tell you that our child 
has had 150 visitors during its infancy 
of whom 121 still have their names in 
our babe’s book. These guests of our 
community -have put into our kid’s 
bank up to December 31, 1945, over 
$8,000; and some people we know sure 
have their nerve—they’ve come to our 
child for help—195 different times 
since he was born and have borrowed 
over $16,000 from him, of which they 
still owe him $2,100. And here’s an- 
other thing—our prodigy was born 
during the war years and he did his 
bit to help his Uncle Sam get the war 
over—he made loans to his friends to 
buy 128 War Bonds of various de- 
nominations amounting to $9,000. 

But our baby is a good youngster— 
he came into this world to help peo- 
ple; he wants to teach people to save 
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for that rainy day—some guys seem 
to be saving for a downpour the way 
they've burdened him with their pen- 
nies, nickels, and dimes. 


He Loves Company 


This child of ours loves company 
and he wants you all here tonight to 
tell your friends about him and the 
help he can give them. He’s allowed 
out every Monday night, and you will 
find him at the Center from 8:30 to 
10 p.m. Tell your neighbors and 
friends to come and see him. 

And tonight our pride and joy 
wants to show his appreciation for 
your friendship, cooperation, and trust 
you have placed in him—he wants to 
give you a little gift in the form of a 
dividend, but you who have “stucix 
it out” with him and watched him 
grow must make the decision as to 
the amount under the prescripticn 
sent him by Dr. FDIC, of Washington, 
D.C., who prescribes the medicine for 
our baby. ; 

Our “kid” is bored with his direc- 
tors, and they recommend a 2 percent 
dividend. We, the parents, thank you 
all for coming here tonight to see our 
child and hope you’ll remember him 
kindly to your friends and neighbors. 
Respectfully submitted by head nurse 
in charge of the kid’s activities. 


Compost Heap Thrifty 
INSTEAD OF BURNING DEAD LEAVES and 
dry grass from the lawn and dried up 
weeds, vines, and plants left in the 
garden, the foresighted gardener uses 
them to start a compost heap for the 
improvement of future gardens. Vege- 
table trimmings and leafy refuse from 
the kitchen add valuable materials to 
the compost heap. 

A compost heap furnishes organic 


material to improve garden soil. Fin- 
ished compost is a well-turned or 
well-spaded mixture of soil and de- 
cayed plant material, usually with 
manure or commercial fertilizer 


added. 


To Make Simple Compost Heap 

A simplified method of making com- 
post, suitable to the small gardener, is 
suggested by the garden specialists of 
the Research Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Start a heap six or seven feet square, 
with a two- or three-inch layer of 
soil. Follow with a six-inch layer of 
waste such as leaves, grass and dead 
vines or plants (but avoiding pine 
needles or very heavy weed stalks). 
Then alternate these layers, keeping 
the sides vertical and the top either 
flat or dished. Boards or old fencing 
may be used to hold the compost heap 
together. It may be built up four or 
five feet high. 

To assist in the rotting, water the 
heap enough to keep it damp clear 
through and add to each layer of plant 
waste fresh animal and poultry ma- 
nures, or a few handfuls of a complete 
fertilizer high in nitrogen, cottonseed 
meal, or similar nitrogen-containing 
plant food. The soil in the compost 
heap absorbs the products of the de- 
cayed vegetable matter, prevents loss, 
and makes compost convenient to 
handle. 

Do not add lime or wood ashes to 
the compost heap, because they may 
cause loss of nitrogen from the fer- 
menting vegetable matter. 


Improves Condition of Soil 

Turn the pile two or three times a 
year to make good compost. It takes 
a year or more to make fine compost, 
although a rough, usable product may 
be made in less time. 

Compost, the garden specialists say, 
does not replace fertilizer, but is used 
primarily to improve the physical con- 
dition of the soil. Good compost is 
much richer than most soils, so it 
should be kept carefully stored in 
piles so that it will not be lost by 
wasting and scattering, or weakened 
by leaching or washing. 


China Needs Books 


A LARGE BUNDLE of credit union litera- 
ture was sent from Cuna to Chinese 
authorities a couple of years ago and 
was very gratefully acknowledged. 
This shipment and the possible useful- 
ness of additional credit union mate- 
rials is brought to mind by a current 
appeal for technical books by Indusco, 
Inc., American Committee in Aid of 
Chinese Industrial Co-operative. 
“Nearly every letter,” comments In- 
dusco, “that comes to Indusco from 
China, carries in it an urgent appeal 
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for some kind of reading matter, espe- 
cially books and magazines related to 
production. For instance, in a recent 
letter from Fandan, Rewi Alley 
writes: “We are keen to push the pot- 
tery work here and would be grateful 
for all materials on ceramics and 
anything else in the field that you can 
send.” And then another letter asks, 
“Could you dig up anything for our 
shops and for our Bailie schools on 
automobile repairs and maintenance, 
and how to tune up a motor and make 
adjustments on carburetors, etc.?” 

“All during the war we were limited 
in the quantity of materials we could 
send but now shipments are again go- 
ing through and in co-operation with 
the Treasure Chest Campaign, Indusco 
is able to send substantial quantities 
of reading material immediately.” 

Books may be sent to Indusco, Inc., 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Especially needed are books on 
windmill, waterpower, ceramics, racks 
and ramie spinning, paper making: 
any late books on cotton and cotton 
spinning, wool and wool spinning; 
light reading material on technical 
subjects such as pamphlets on “Elec- 
tricity,” “Machinery,” etc.; and back 
numbers of THe Founpry, MEcHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERING, HIDES AND LEATHER, 
BETTER REPORTERS, etc. 


Classic Available 


A cxassic credit union book, “The 
Evolution of People’s Banks,” by 
Donald S. Tucker, assistant professor 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has long been out of print. CUNA 
has been on the lookout for copies, 
however, and has obtained four which 
credit union leaders may obtain at 
the price CUNA paid for them, $4.25 
net each, first come first served. Send 
your order to Cuna Supply Coopera- 
tive, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 

Two of the early Roy F. Bergengren 
credit union books, not entirely super- 
seded by Credit Union North America, 
are also available in very limited 
numbers from Cuna Supply. 

They are Cooperative Banking, A 
Credit Union Book, published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York, in 
1923—one copy at $4.25; and Credit 
Union, A Cooperative Banking Book, 
published by the Beekman Hill Press, 
New York, in 1931—eight at $1 each. 





A VOLUME of Help 
BOUND VOLUMES of the 1945 Bridge, 
complete with index, are now ready, 
at $3 a copy. For ready reference to 
a year of informational and helpful 
credit union material order yours now. 


The Bridge 


' Madison 1, Wisconsin 











School Credit Unions 


A Promising Field Neglected 


By Knute HaAbDELAND, secretary- 
treasurer and manager Starbuck 
Credit Union, Starbuck, Manitoba. 


Credit unions are making rapid 
progress, both in urban and rural dis- 
tricts of Canada. More and more peo- 
ple are waking up to the fact that 
credit unions are the first cornerstone 
in cooperatively organized economy. 
They are also coming to realize more 
and more that the credit unions are 
not the destroyer of private enterprise, 
as some critics claim, but the savior. 

There is still one promising field 
which is more or less neglected— 
the schools. Our training centers 
should qualify our children to meet 
the economic problems facing the ma- 
jority of them upon graduation. In 
too many cases they discover that they 
are insufficiently trained to realize 
the value of money versus service in 
our economic set-up. 

Credit unions, organized and run by 
school children for school children, 
would give them a splendid training, 
both in practical business methods and 
in the ways of acquiring and under- 
standing the value of meney, an un- 
derstanding and knowledge which 
they cannot possibly obtain from book 
theory, illustrated by imaginary busi- 
ness transactions. 

I have had adults say to me: “I wish 
we had had a credit union when I was 
a youngster, so that I could have learned 
the value of money and that it must 
be earned before you have a right to 
spend it.” “When I, asa child, wanted 
anything I only had to ask dad for the 
money to buy it and I fell into the il- 
lusion that it was an unlimited supply 





Educational Committee Tip 


A LOAN PACKET of suggestions to 
help credit union educational com- 
mittees plan their programs, includ- 
ing a generous supply of samples of 
materials used by other credit unions, 
may be borrowed 30 days without 
charge, from Education and Organiz- 
ation Department, Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, Madison 1, Wis- 
consin. 








to draw from; an illusion which cost 
me dearly in later years, both in 
money values and in heartaches, when 
I had to face the world on my own 
and made many deplorable and costly 
mistakes before I finally learned my 
lesson. All this could have been 
avoided if I as a child had had the 
practical experience in the business 
handling of money which a credit 
union gives you.” 


Would Also Train Future Officers 


Credit unions could, therefore, be 
made a valuable addition to our pres- 
ent school training and the necessary 
books and material needed in setting 
it up might well be supplied by the 
school district. Credit unions would 
not only teach the children to under- 
stand the value of money, but would 
also teach the exceedingly valuable 
credit union principle of honesty and 
promptness in business dealings, and, 
last, but by no means least, school 
credit unions would furnish neigh- 
borhood credit unions with trained of- 
ficials. At the present time, many 
credit unions, especially in rural dis- 
tricts, find their progress limited be- 
cause of the lack of trained officials to 
efficiently look after the business. In 
order to give children as much prac- 
tical experience as possible, it may be 
a good idea to elect one-third new 
officials every three months. 


Scotch 


It is said the word “Scotch” is never 
heard in a speech or writing in Scot- 
land. Instead they say “Scottish.” 
People are referred to as being of 
Scottish-Irish extraction. Only a boor 
would refer to anyone as being 
Scotch. But it is correct to say, as a 
verb, “To scotch a rumor.”—KABLrE- 
GRAM. 





Opportunity Knocks 
For Credit Union Veterans! 


CUNA has been approved by Veter- 
ans Administration for training field 
representatives and managing direc- 
tors under the Veterans Training Pro- 
gram. Salaries reach $3,000 per year 
at the end of two years, with the Gov- 
ernment contributing a part. Veterans 
interested should get in touch with us. 
Send complete details as to education 
and experience, particularly in the 
credit union movement, to the Organi- 
zation and Education Department, 
Credit Union National 
Madison 1, Wisconsin. 


Association, 
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Our Readers Write 


Tips for Treasurers 
To THE Eprtor: 


Credit union members are commu- 
nity conscious, and the North, besides 
producing good cooperators, encour- 
ages a healthy growth of one of the 
few remaining distinguishing marks 
of the male of the species. Neither 
the C. U. treasurer, J. N. Davidson, 
nor the chairman of the Credit Com- 
mittee, A. Lafreniere (see cut) won 
the Beard Contest in the local Carni- 
val, but they still think that they can 
compete with any other credit union 
team in the country, and are forth- 
with issuing a challenge to all comers 
to produce better results after only 
six weeks of cultivation. The time 
saved from shaving each morning was 
profitably spent organizing for the 
annual meeting. You might pass the 
idea along in Tips for Treasurers who 
are usually pressed for time. 

We read Brince regularly and find 
the articles in it stimulating and en- 
couraging. Mr. O. Shipe may remem- 
ber the visit to Kenora in November, 
1943. We had a bit of difficulty finding 
the twenty signators for the Memo- 
randum of Association but we have 
made steady progress since then. Last 
year we loaned $21,000 and our assets 
at present are $16,000.—James N. Da- 
vidson, treasurer Notre Dame Parish 
Credit Union, Kenora, Ontario. 


That's What It Said 
To the Editor: 

Strange things—funny things—are 
found in credit union pass books. I 
believe the one I picked up today is 
truly funny—at least those around my 
desk thought so— 

This is a shopping list: 

Get New Silex Glass Top 
Get Rigid Pipe Wrench Parts 
Get 2 Spot Lights Fittings 
Buy Clear Varnish 

Green Pain 

White Paint 

Red Paint 
Slop Jar for Mom and Kids 

So help me—that’s what it said.— 
Richard T. Lagerman, treasurer Col- 
gate - Palmolive - Peet Employees 
Credit Union, Kansas City, Kansas. 


An Active Worker 


To THE Eprror: 


I thought that it was just about time 
that we informed you of our progress 
as a credit union. We have been in 
operation for less than three years and 
now have close to 700 members. 

We carried out our first annual 
membership drive this past fall with 
good results. We added 70 odd mem- 
bers to our roll. 

We run a “Creditorial” column in 








J. N. Davidson and A. Lafreniere challenge credit union beard growers. 


each monthly issue of the Winnipeg 
civic employees publication. We also 
contribute the odd extra article such 
as appears in this issue under the 
heading of “A Letter to the Editor.” 

I was the first president of the so- 
ciety and since have been vice presi- 
dent. At present I am on the super- 
visory committee and am chairman of 
the publicity committee. 

I like this work and also find time to 
help in the organization of new credit 
unions. At present I am awaiting a 
call to address the directors of the 
Polish Society of Manitoba on the 
subject of Credit Unions. It is their 
hope to establish credit unions in each 
of the 20 parishes in which they carry 
on activities —Alvin M. Srigley, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. 


Want Price Control 


REPRESENTATIVES of more than 50 na- 
tional and state consumer organiza- 
tions attended a meeting of the Con- 
gressional Committee for the Protec- 
tion of the Consumer last month. They 
demanded the following action from 
Congress: (1) Price ceilings on old 
and new housing, (2) use of 1942 
prices as base for 1946 ceiling on 
household appliances, (3) retention of 
subsidies, and (4) continuance of price 
controls. 

Among the organizations repre- 
sented were the National Association 
of Catholic Women, United Christian 
Council for Democracy, National 
Council of Jewish Women, National 
League of Women Voters, National 
Home Economics Association, Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
and the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

The Congressional Committee, new- 
ly reorganized, is headed by Repre- 
sentatives Aime J. Forand, Democrat, 
Rhode Island, and Chase Going 
Woodhouse, Democrat, Connecticut. 


Founders Club 


New Members 


SINCE OUR LAST REPORT the following 
members have been admitted to the 
Founders Club: 

Howard Gorman, Jefferson Hotel 
Employees Credit Union, Peoria, Illi- 
nois. 

Joseph C. Gensheimer, Oil-O-Matic 
Federal Credit Union, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 


New Ohio Officers 


THE NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS of the 
Ohio Credit Union League are: pres- 
ident, D. A. Moran, Mead Employees’ 
Credit Union, Chillicothe; vice presi- 
dent, Cal Skillman, Chaco Credit 
Union, Hamilton; secretary, L. O. 
Kirk, A. Polsky’s Employees’ Credit 
Union, Akron; and treasurer, W. J. 
Brown, Cleveland Telephone Employ- 
ees’ Credit Union, Cleveland. 


Round About 


The Credit Union Movement 
@ Many members of the Starbuck 
Credit Union, Starbuck, Manitoba, 
take advantage of the “Line of Credit” 
plan by which the credit committee 
sets an amount to which they may in- 
crease their loan account without fur- 
ther action on the committee’s part. 
They obtain the cash from time to 
time as it is needed. 

In 1945 the Starbuck Credit Union 
had the most active year of its five and 
a half years’ existence. Assets in- 
creased from $26,794 to $39,081. New 
loans increased from $23,457 to $26,- 
880. Deposits increased from $23,000 
to $58,756. The credit union has a to- 
total membership of 275, drawn from 
the small trading area of the village 
of Starbuck which has a total popu- 
lation of approximately 750. 


@ The five credit unions serving em- 
ployees of the New York, New Haven 
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and Hartford Railroad Company were 
given an attractive two-page spread 
in the January issue of the company 
employees’ magazine. Pictures of the 
five board of directors were shown, 
the service rendered by the credit 
union was reviewed, and the fact that 
the credit unions were preparing to 
render much greater service in the 
postwar period was stressed. The 
credit unions are the New Haven Rail- 
road Employees Credit Union, Boston, 
Massachusetts; the Railroad Clerks 
Federal Credit Union, New Haven, 
Connecticut; the Van Nest Employees 
Federal Credit Union, Bronx, New 
York; the New Haven Railroad Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union, Water- 
bury, Connecticut; and the New Ha- 
ven Harlem Federal Credit Union, 
Bronx, New York. 


@ The Street Railwaymen’s Credit 
Union, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
had a big year in 1945. Members in- 
creased from 1,159 to 1,689. Share bal- 
ances increased from $101,224 to 
$219,617. Deposits increased from 
$286 to $16,841. Number of loans 
outstanding increased from 501 to 702. 
Amount of loans outstanding in- 
creased from $97,711 to $227,127. 


@ Pupils of St. Anne’s Parochial 
School, Fall River, Massachusetts, 
have organized a credit union-ette 
under the sponsorship of the St. 
Anne’s Federal Credit Union and with 
the inspiration of J. William Cyr, 
treasurer of the credit union. The 
first day collection totaled $229 and 
at the end of the first week 225 mem- 
bers had signed up. Pupils of the 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
are included. 

Operation of the credit union-ette 
is, of course, supervised by the teach- 
ing staff, but the business is conducted 
by the children themselves. These are 
allowed to make deposits once a week 
with as little as five cents accepted. 
Each member has his or her own 
“bank book.” Room directors make 
the collections, receipt the books, and 
turn the amounts collected over to the 
treasurer. The total receipts are then 
deposited in the master account in 
“big” credit union. 

Withdrawal of funds is permitted 
only twice during the school year, at 
Christmas and vacation time. When 
a pupil has saved five dollars, he or 
she is eligible to membership in the 
parent organization which now num- 
bers close to two thousand parish- 
ioners. 


@ “A Credit Union Conquers a Hur- 
ricane” is the title of a two-page story 
in the magazine Jesurr Mission about 
the service the St. Peter Claver Cred- 
it Union of Punta Gorda rendered fol- 
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lowing the hurricane in British Hon- 
duras last fall (see January Brice, 
page 11). 


@ The Cleveland Telephone Em- 
ployees’ Credit Union, Cleveland, 
Ohio, had 237 members and guests at 
its annual meeting. 


@ The Hillsborough County Teachers’ 
Credit Union, Tampa, Florida, is urg- 
ing its members to file their automo- 
bile loan applications now, so as “to 
determine the loan demand that can 
be expected and in order to give mem- 
bers the best service.” 


@ Banner headlines in the SuLLIVAN 
County Eventnc News, published in 
Monticello, New York, reads, “CRED- 
IT UNION REPORTS NO LOSSES 
ON $843,500 LOANS—2 Pct. Dividend 
Declared At Tenth Annual Meeting.” 
The credit union is the Cooperative 
Federal Credit Union. Its total assets 
amount of $131,773. 


@ The Hobb’s Glass Employees’ 
Credit Union, London, Ontario, drew 
a featured story about its third annual 
meeting in the Lonpon FREE Press. 
Included was a three-column picture 
of three of its officers: J. M. Best, past 
president (and president of the Lon- 
don and District Credit Union Chap- 
ter); J. D. Shipp, treasurer-manager; 
and J. S. Livingston, secretary. 


@ A Pie Social given by the Oldham 
Federal Credit Union, Oldham, South 
Dakota, drew seven new members and 
added $1,600 to the share accounts of 
the credit union. 

@ The Outagamie County Chapter of 
Credit Unions had 168 present at its 
annual meeting in Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, on February 18. Twenty-six cred- 
it unions in the chapter were repre- 
sented and there were nine visitors 
from nearby Neenah and Green Bay 
chapters. The A. A. L. (Lutheran 
Aid Association) Credit Union had 33 
members present; the Interlake Credit 
Union had 21, and the Appleton Post- 
al Credit Union had 17. 


Calendar Banks— 


Orders Way Ahead of Supply 


Wuen Cuna Suppty CooperatTIvE last 
advertised Credit Union Calendar 
Banks, in February Brince, it thought 
it had the supply problem well in 
hand, but delivery from manufacturer 
went down while orders went up. 

So orders for over 7,000 banks are 
waiting to be filled. 

B. F. Beales, manager of Cuna Sup- 
ply, is still welcoming orders, and 
promises to handle them as promptly 
as possible, but regrets that he can 
make no promises as to when delivery 
will take place. 








Why don't you let 
bookmatches 
Zell your story? 


2,500,000 books have al- 


other credit unions 
50,000,000 times 


SAVE or BORROW 


CREDIT 
UNION 


YOUR 
CREDIT UNION 


WELCOME THE CHANCE 
70 HELP You 


ety Your ad 
>) copy here | 





Each book tells your story 
twenty times. For distribution 
through plant cafeteria, can- 
teen, vending machines, 
neighboring stores, etc. Im- 
printed with the name and 
address of your credit union. 


(Minimum order 2500 books) 
eo $3.90 per thousand 


§.000..... 3.60 per thousand 
Se 3.40 per thousand 
10,000..... 3.40 per thousand 
25,000..... 3.15 per thousand 
50,000..... 2.90 per thousand 
100,000..... 2.75 per thousand 


Plus state sales tax, if any. 
Add 40 cents per thousand for 
Federal excise tax. Shipped 
freight prepaid. Sorry, we can 
not ship outside U.S.A. 


CUNA SUPPLY 
COOPERATIVE 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 














Audits 


(Continued from page 7) 
list of the members each month but 
should cover the entire membership 
during the course of the year. No one 
connected with the credit union op- 
erating office should know to which 
members the forms are being sent. 
This check will prevent any manipu- 
lations of the amounts entered in the 
pass books. 
General 

The minutes of the Board of Di- 
rectors should be examined to be sure 
that authorized policies are being 
carried out by the officers and em- 
ployees of the credit union. Also to 
determine if regular meetings of the 
Board of Directors are being held each 
month as required by the Federal 
Credit Union Act. 

Minutes of the credit ‘committee 
should be examined to ascertain if 
they are being properly prepared. 
Also if regular meetings are being 
held each month as required by the 
Federal Credit Union Act. 

The Supervisory Committee must 
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Assets 
Cash in Banks $ 67,999.62 
U.S. Gov't Bonds 464,744.69 
4 Canadian Gov't 150,542.50 
j Municipals 19,617.75 
j Railroads 53,767.18 
y Utilities 10,000.00 
Mortgage Loans 101,089.41 
Policy Loans 811.30 
Accrued Interest 5,340.20 
Premiums Due 71,213.36 


ADMITTED ASSETS $945,126.04 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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una Mutual Insurance Society 


make a monthly or quarterly report 
to the board of directors, reporting 
anything that might become deroga- 
tory to the operation of the credit 
union. An annual report must be made 
to the members at the annual meeting 
of the membership. 


Let’s Sit Down 


and Think 
By Joun D. Trin, treasurer, St. 
Clare’s Parish Credit Union, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


The way I look at it, the credit union 
idea does not offer something for 
nothing. Let’s get that clear first. 
There is nothing very glamorous about 
the credit union. It is not a cure-all 
for the ills of the world. Credit union 
members do not wear uniforms, nor 
do they have a “secret grip” when 
greeting a friend, and they don’t work 
for the “coming revolution.” 

The way I see it, the credit union 
movement is a step toward genuine 
economic democracy. Instead of prom- 
ising something for nothing, it teaches 
that only by practicing thrift can you 


1th Annual Report 


of your own insurance company | 
as of December 31, 1945 


(Condensed from Reports filed with Wisconsin Insurance Department) 


Liabilities 


Legal Reserve $224,106.10 


Disability Reserve 12,658.41 
Incomplete Claims 16,451.07 
Unreported Claims 103,548.93 
Accounts Payable 838.08 
Dividends Payable 50,684.57 
Dividend Accruals 803.51 
Advance Premiums 15,404.39 
Accrued Taxes 12,000.00 
Unassigned Surplus 508,630.95 
TOTAL $945,126.04 


Paid to Policybolders since Organization, $3,799,098.27 
Insurance in Force, $89,147,297.00 


Hamilton, Ontario 
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get something worthwhile. Instead of 
fulminating against “big business” and 
“financial interest,” a credit union 
demonstrates the essential simplicity 
of banking and finance, showing how 
small amounts deposited by many in- 
dividuals can grow and accumulate 
until many thousands of dollars are 
available as working capital. This 
money belongs to the members, and 
can be used for, any purpose they 
choose, with due regard to legal safe- 
guards. Usually it is loaned out to 
members at a very low interest rate, 
but whatever the members do with it, 
they have the satisfaction of knowing 
it belongs to them, and that they do 
not have to depend upon loan com- 
panies and other institutions for finan- 
cial help in an emergency. 

But the credit union movement is 
designed to be far more than a mere 
money-lending organization. A study 
group should be, I am convinced, an 
integral part of each individual credit 
union. At informal gatherings, various 
economic problems should be dis- 
cussed and opinions aired. The world’s 
problems are not going to be solved by 
appointing a committee of four to 
study them, but only by intelligent 
understanding on the part of the peo- 
ples of the world. The credit union 
movement is a small step towards at- 
taining that understanding. By united 
and careful study and application we 
can increase immeasurably the extent 
of our accomplishment. 

We have stood up and cheered long 
enough. 

Now let’s sit down and think. 


11 Years of Progress 


IN THE ELEVEN YEARS of its existence 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society has 
paid 24,298 claims totalling $3,457,- 
865.33, and has distributed $354,659 in 
dividends on premium receipts of 
$5,201,723—according to its annual re- 
port now being distributed to policy- 
holders. 

On December 31, 1945, it had 7,823 
contracts in force, totalling $89,147,297, 
an increase of $875,014 for the year. 

Total assets and payments to policy- 
holders for each of the eleven years 
follows: 


Year Assets _ Policyholders 
1935 $ 36,503.14 $ 1,509.60 
1936 62,654.88 21,347.24 
1937 99,239.18 64.458.80 
1938 178,272.23 132,433.29 
1939 306,857.47 253,039.38 
1940 446,216.22 425,513.79 
1941 665,291.88 579,079.99 
1942 743,496.68 652,161.55 
1943 721,707.92 602,305.52 
1944 834,743.96 507,999.24 
1945 945,126.04 559,249.87 

$3,799,098.27 
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Low (orttalzes (nitfo Saves YouTin€ and money | 


The National Window Posting Machine is designed to 
provide centralized control over the business of your 
credit union, It will save you time and money in the 
following 6 ways. 


1. It insures protection for the vital figures of your 
credit union. 


2. It keeps complete and accurate records. 
3. It furnishes an accurate system of proof. 


4. It provides protection against human errors. 
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5. It makes detailed analysis of the day’s business 
immediately available for your inspection. 


6. It prints the ledger card, journal, and the mem- 
ber’s receipt folder—all at the same time. No car- 
bon is used; all printings are original. 


In these six ways, the National Window Posting Ma- 
chine provides centralized control for the transactions 
in your credit union. Let us demonstrate the advan- 
tages of this machine to you. Call your local National 
representative, or write the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities, 
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Are you planning 
to hit the road again this summer? 


WOULD you like to, but don't see how you can even if you do 


increase your regular credit union savings? 
Here's how: 


By all means increase your credit union savings all you well can, 
but for the extra funds you need see your credit union for an 


economical credit union loan. 


Your CREDIT UNION is here to serve you 


